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California State Prison, 
San Quentin, Calif., 
May 1, 1934 

Dear Reapers or The Nation: 

On the 27th day of this July, [ will begin my 
nineteenth year in durance vile for a crime that | 
was acquitted of on the 24th day of last May. With 
the verdict of NOT GUILTY still ringing in my 
ears, the Judge admonished all to remain seated while 
the Bailiff snapped the handcuffs on me, and speeded 
me back to San Quentin Prison in less than one hour— 
for the rest of my natural life. That is Democratic 
Capitalist Class Justicee—with a vengeance. 

At this trial, the State of California confessed that 
they had no case against me. I was not allowed to 
present my defense, which would once more conclu- 
sively prove my innocence and demonstrate beyond al! 
doubt the physical impossibility of my guilt in this 
monstrous crime, that was perpetrated by the Open 
Shop Labor Union Crushing Employers of San Fran- 
cisco, in order to discredit the labor movement by 
framing the most militant elements in that movement 
for it. 

Phe verdict of NOT GUILTY was directed by the 
Judge upon the motion of the District Attorney over my 
Powerful California Bankers and Industrialists 
feared the effect of a public exposure in court of their das- 
tardly frame-up against us. That was the very real reason 
WHY | was not allowed to attack this foul conspiracy in 
a trial. 

My Attorneys, Frank P. Walsh of New York City, John 
F. Finerty of Washington, D. C., and George T. Davis of 
San Francisco, filed an application for a writ of habeas 
corpus in the United States District Court for Northern Cali- 
fornia at San Francisco oun May 5, charging violation of 
the “due process of law” clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution on the grounds of my 
having been acquitted on one count, which covered the 
identical material of the count on which I was convicted 
February 8, 1917, and that such conviction was the result 
of a FRAMEUP conspiracy on the part of the prosecuting 
officials, concealing and suppressing evidence material to 
the defense; using vital testimony that they knew to be per- 
jury; coaching witnesses for the State that amounted to 
subornation of perjury; exhibiting the defendants to pros- 
pective state witnesses instead of having them identified in 
the regular manner, and generally inflaming the publie mind 
of the community with highly prejudicial statements issued 
by the District Attorney and the Police Department, and 
published daily in the newspapers before, during, and 


protest. 


ifter the trials. 

The arguments on this application will be held in the 
t'. S. District Court at San Francisco about May 20, and 
if the writ is denied it will be appealed, first to the U. S 
District Court of Appeals and then to the United States 
Supreme Court, if that be necessary. 

The initial expense in this legal work will be at least 
$4,500 for briefing the wealth of material in this eighteen- 
vear-old case, stenographic, typing and other clerical help, 
office rent, supplies, printing of briefs, postage, telegrams, 











Tom Mooney, Labor’s Champion—A Prisoner 


telephone and transportation and traveling expenses for ai 
least one of the attorneys, all of whom are volunteering 
their services without fee, and this will be absolutely 
necessary. 

It is out of the question for my Defense Coinmittee to 
carry this burden. The committee is now almost pennyless 
and over $3,000 in debt and its norma! activities cut in half 
because of loss of revenue due to the depression. 

his entire defense move will be jeopardized unless 
you, along with the thousands of others, who have so gen- 
erously supported our committee in the past—come to our 
financial assistance. 

For the first time in eighteen years, I have been com- 
pelled to make personal sacrifices in prison. During the 
past year, I have been unable to order any prison commis- 
saries because I have only a very small cash account for 
postage. 

Won’t you, My Dear Nation Readers, assume a share 
in this all-important work—by making a donation immedi- 
ately to our defense committee? No contribution is too 
large, considering the task at hand—no contribution is too 
small in light of mass unemployment. Won't you please 
help me overcome this terrific obstacle? 


Forgive me for calling to your attention this unhappy 
financial situation confronting my defense. I do sincerely 
hope that you will treat this desperate appeal for help with 
generous consideration, commensurate with your means and 
the idealistic purpose of this work. I plead with you, | 
urge you, I implore you not to forsake me in this hour of 
great need. Don’t cast this appeal aside lightly or throw 
it into the waste basket! Just think of what it really 
means to an innocent man, buried alive in this tomb of 
forgotten men for eighteen of the best years of my life— 
for no other reason than my militant loyalty to the working 
class—denied and deprived of all that life holds dear. How 
would you feel if you were so brutally treated? Won't you 
do as much for me now, as you would like others to do for 
you if you were the victim of such cruel persecution? 

Please accept in advance, my warmest personal regards 
and best fraternal greetings with my heartfelt, thankful 
appreciation for any consideration you may show this most 
urgent appeal. Sincerely, 


TOM MOONEY (31921) 



















ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS AND MAKE ALL FUNDS PAYABLE TO TOM MOONEY 


MOLDERS’ DEFENSE COMMITTEE, P. O. BOX 1475, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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ROFITS of $906,000,000 for members and member firms 

of the Stock Exchange during the five years and eight 
months beginning with 1928 and ending on August 31, 1933, 
reveal conclusively the impelling motive behind Wall Street’s 
campaign against the Fletcher-Rayburn bill. It is incon- 
ceivable that a group of capitalists, fattening on such vast, 
unearned rewards as these, would not mobilize all possible 
weapons against legislation which, if effective, would inev- 
itably reduce their remuneration. ‘The strategy which timed 
the release of this last compelling political argument for 
regulation of the security markets for the exact moment 
when the bill was being considered on the floors of both 
houses of Congress has stripped Wall Street of all but a 
shred of hope that restrictive legislation can be avoided at 
this session. To a nation still suffering from aeute depres- 
sion this recital of spoils makes it clear that the Stock Ex- 
change not only benefited abnormally during boom days but 
has experienced relatively little loss during times of economic 
distress. After profiting to the extent of $733,000,000 from 
the bull market of 1928-29, members of the Exchange lost 
only $7,600,000 during 1931 and 1932. And in the first 
eight months of 1933 their profits mounted again to $109,- 
000,000, a return practically all gleaned during the four 
months of that period when the New Deal stock-market boom 
was in full career. These last profits were larger than the 








earnings of any of the great American trusts during 1933. 
The setback to its hopes resulting from these disclosures has 
deepened the pessimism of Wall Street, but this does not 
mean that its campaign has been slackened. Despite this 
pressure it appears likely, as we go to press, that the measure 
will be adopted without serious modification, 


HE INTERPRETATIONS placed by Attorney-Gen- 

eral Cummings on the Johnson law—which forbids in- 
dividual Americans to make loans to foreign governments 
that are in default in their debts to the United States gov- 
ernment—appear, in general, to be reasonable, but serve to 
show what a mess we have tumbled into by the enactment of 
the statute. Our only possible advantage from the law is 
a chance to blow off a little moral indignation. Nobody can 
believe that it will in any substantial way speed or guarantee 
the recovery of our largest outstanding debts, while it will 
practically cut off our valuable export trade to Russia. Rus- 
sia’s debt to us is one of the smaller outstanding obligations, 
and the Bolsheviki expressly stated, when the loan to Keren- 
sky was under consideration, that they would repudiate it if 
they came into power, as they did soon after. Yet the 
Johnson Act particularly strikes at Russia—or rather at our 
own sales to it—because in the Soviet Union practically all 
purchases have to be made by the government, to which 
apparently American firms can no longer extend credit. 
Doubtless after prolonged diplomacy Russia will sign a debt 
agreement according to which it will begin insignificant pay- 
ments to this country. In the meantime, our promising ex- 
port trade will go to smash. It would be possible even now 
to continue our trade with Russia through the recently created 
Export-Import Bank, which, as a government institution, is 
not covered by the Johnson law, but at the moment, at least, 
the Administration seems not disposed to do this. It would 
be hard to find a more perfect instance of cutting off one’s 
nose to spite one’s face. 


HE sILVER BLOC comes forward with one more 

scheme for the benefit of its sacred metal. This in- 
volves the “nationalization” of silver at a price of “not more 
than” 50 cents an ounce—in other words, the purchase by 
the government of silver from speculative holders at a price 
higher than that any of them paid for it—and the establish- 
ment of a federal currency reserve of 70 per cent gold and 
30 per cent silver. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
this second provision would accomplish only one thing: it 
would require the government to purchase $30 worth of 
silver for every $70 worth of gold it already holds; that is, 
it would require the government to purchase several billion 
dollars’ worth of a metal of which it has not the slightest 
need. For the silver reserves would in no sense act as a 
substitute for an equal amount of gold reserves; that would 
be possible only by abandonment of the gold standard in 
favor of bimetallism or symmetallism. A gold reserve, con- 
trary to the impression of the silver bloc, is not a “backer 
fund” but a “conversion fund”; it means, in its normal func- 
tioning, that holders of dollars here or abroad can get in 
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exchange for them a definite fixed quantity of gold. If the 
government has the option of paying out either a given quan- 
tity of gold or a given quantity of silver, then the dollar will 
have an uncertain value between the value of the two metals; 
if the government stands ready to pay out different quantities 
of silver in accordance with the changing market values of 
that metal in relation to gold, then the government is con 
stantly speculating in silver. 


i ere SILVER ADVOCATES, incidentally, have now 

found a new reason why it is necessary to raise the price 
ot the metal. Forcing up the price of silver, we are told, 
“would force up production costs in Japan and other coun- 
tries on a silver basis,” and so hurt them in export-trade com- 
petition with ourselves. Merely to provoke the antagonism 
of a powerful nation by a deliberate blow at its world trade 
is a minor matter to the silverites. There is, however, a 
slight defect in their argument. Japan is not on a silver 
hasis; it is normally on a gold basis and is now on a paper 
Consequently, a rise in the price of silver would not 
It is true, however, that a 


basis 
iffect its production costs at all. 
further rise in silver would hurt the Chinese, as the preced 
ing rise already has, by lowering Chinese prices. But when 
the propaganda for silver was in full blast a few months ago, 
it was precisely to help the Chinese and restore their “pur- 
chasing power” that silver was to be raised. The Japanese 
proeduction-costs argument throws a strong light on the 
nformation, sincerity, and scruples of some of the silver 


Senators. 


(S' BA seems to be swinging back to the ways of Ma 
4 chado. Press censorship is attempted on the specious 
plea that recent disturbances have been caused by the publica 
tion of exaggerated stories about unimportant incidents. 
How this justifies the effort to prevent photographers from 
taking pictures of a student demonstration is not clear. The 
effort, incidentally, was unsuccessful. Though films were 
confiscated, at least one roll escaped—to be reproduced in 
New York Herald Tribune. It tells its story more 
Students fleeing from government 
rifles, and 
wounded. 


the 
vyraphically than type. 
troops are being fired upon with machine- uns, 
pistols. One student was killed, several 
The students’ offense was that they were demonstrating in 
front of the statue of a Cuban liberator against the earlier 
wanton killing of a fellow-student by an officer and men of 
The army behaves precisely as it did under Ma- 


ravel\ 


the army 
chado. This is scarcely surprising since it is the same army, 
with only a change of commander. And that commander, 
former Sergeant, now Colonel, Fulgencio Batista, ignores 
the Supreme Court’s order to turn over to the courts the ofh 
cer charged with the student’s murder. That President 
Mendieta should condone and indorse the army’s violence 
wainst the students is evidence of his regime’s lack of popular 
support. Further evidence is the announcement by a Cuban 
vovernment “spokesman” that the administration is preparing 
a “rightist” program. This is not a change. The two presi 
dential incumbents approved by Sumner Welles, who as 
\csistant Secretary of State continues to direct our Cuban 
policy, have been only slightly less “rightist” than Machado. 
One of these days it may occur to Mr. Roosevelt to let the 
Cubans have the kind of administration they want—even 
thouch it be “leftist.” (It might not look any “lefter” in 


Cuba than the New Deal does to Wall Street.) But to 
achieve that end a different high command of our Cuban 
policy is required. 


NX THIS ISSUE ot The Nation goes to press the contex 
grows hot in Pennsylwania between Governor Pinchot 
and Senator David A. Reed for the Republican nomination 
for the United States Senate in the primary of May 15. The 
issue is plain. Shall the Melion-Grundy-Vare cabal be handed 
back the rule which is slipping from its grasp, or has all this 
talk of a New Deal really sunk into the consciousness of the 
electorate? Senator Reed is a corporation lawyer, the mes 
senger boy of the Mellons, the spokesman for the vested in 
terests, the champion of reaction. His twelve-year tenure in 
the Senate has been remarkable for his unbroken record of 
being on the side of the upper dog. Governor Pinchot, on 
the other hand, is a Progressive, and mere party lines hav: 
not stood in the way of his independence or his insurgency 
During his two terms as governor he has acquitted himself 
honorably on the whole, and has revealed a definite social 
consciousness. Though he has not been above temporary 
alliances with others whose motives have been dubious, h 
has done far more for the people of his State than any othe: 
governor in recent times. There can be no question of his 
sincerity when he declares that he is against the “interests” 
and for the people of Pennsylvania. In the Senate he would 
he expected to ally himself with Senators Norris, La Follette, 
and other Progressives. Indeed, his “radicalism” has been 
made the chief campaign issue by the Reed forces. The 
background of the Reed-Pinchot contest is, of course, the 
overthrow last year of the Vare machine. Senator Reed is 
attempting by his candidacy to rebuild its shattered strength 


A NU MBER of our readers have asked us to comment on 

the activities of the recently organized American Fed 
eration of Utility Investors, which is flooding the countr: 
with its propaganda and appeals for membership. There is 
no reason, of course, why in a democracy the utilities and 
their investors should not propagandize in their own interest 
even though contrary to the welfare of the public at large 
provided bribery and underhand methods are not practiced 
Unfortunately there has been all too much corrupt influence 
by utility interests, as witness the $250,000 paid by Samue! 
Insull to the chairman of the Illinois commission supposed to 
be regulating his companies, and the recently disclosed fact 
that State Senator Thayer of the Public Service Committe: 
of the New York Senate was long the paid factotum of thie 
Associated Gas and Electric Company. But although utility 
investors have a right to present their side, it is absurd to 
pretend that their activities are distinguishable from those of 
the utilities behind them. Utility companies are sending out 
the membership appeals of the federation, and according to 
the New York Journal of Commerce, the organization had 
its genesis after the annual meeting of one of the largest 
utility holding companies. “It was suggested that it would 
be better for stockholders to make the move rather than the 
utilities themselves,” said the newspaper’s account. 


HE FEDERATION AIMS, of course, to combat the 
movement toward government ownership and operation 
stimulated by the Tennessee Valley project and other federal 
power plants, although it does not say so directly. It does 
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say that it purposes “to stop future construction of all projects 
in competition with investor-owned utilities, and loans to 
municipalities for duplicating investor-owned facilities.” It 
is a trifle late to stop such competition now. It should have 
been begun years ago by providing adequate service at fair 
rates instead of bilking consumers until they were obliged to 
zo into business for themselves. It will be well, too, for 
small utility investors to consider whether their interests as 
consumers do not outweigh their stakes as stockholders. A 
reader of The Nation writes: 


Despite my own position as an investor in public utili- 
ties to the extent of some $500, I am convinced that my 
position as a consumer is more important. I now pay be- 
tween $75 and $100 a year for electricity in my home. If 
the cost were reduced by only one-half, I could recover all 
my investment in about ten years. I could well afford to 
sacrifice my interest as investor in supporting my interest 
as consumer. 


he American Federation of Utility Investors adds in paren- 
theses after its title, “Not for profit.” Certainly not. The 
organization is not run for profit to itself—just for continued 
ind, if possible, increased profit to the individuals who share 
the plunder extorted from the public by the utility interests. 


HE Henry patent-case decision, recently handed down 

by the United States Court of Customs and Patent 
\ppeals, marks the victorious close of the government’s seven- 
year fight to protect the public-service patent on a simple 
ind inexpensive process for removing the poison-spray residue 
on fruits and vegetables. The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has always contended that merely seizing shipments of 
fruits and vegetables carrying unsafe poisonous residue was 
no answer to the problem. More fundamental action was 
necessary if public health was to be adequately protected. 
The Henry process was worked out by a food-and-drug chem- 
ist, Arthur M. Henry, about ten years ago, and was actually 
in use before the patent litigation started. To insure the 
wide use of the method the inventor applied for a public- 
service patent. At about the same time an attempt was made 
by Ernest M. Brogden and Miles L. Trowbridge of Califor- 
nia to obtain a private patent on the process, which would 
have meant that every grower who used it would have had to 
pay a royalty to the owners of the patent. The decision of 
the court—from whose authority there is no appeal—means 
the saving of royalty costs which would have been passed on 
to the consumer; moreover, the cheaper the process, the 
greater the likelihood of its being used for the protection of 
the public health. 


OW that newspaper editorial workers have been able to 
4 organize under the protection of the Recovery Act, 
there is a sharp issue as to whether they should continue to 
be an independent guild or should affiliate with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Many of those who oppose iden- 
tification with the labor movement do so because they are 
actually hostile to any kind of economically effective organi- 
zation, but others, like Marlen E. Pew of Editor and Pub- 
lisher, have an honest fear that the affiliation of editorial 
workers with the labor movement would make them parti- 
sans of it in their treatment of the news. The point of view 
deserves respectful consideration, but we believe Mr. Pew 
exaggerates the dangers. Even after affiliation with the 





SS = — —— 


A. F. of L., newspaper editorial workers would tend to re- 
main too aloof from the labor movement rather than too close 
to it. The tragedy of American labor organization in gen- 
eral is its pathetic lack of class consciousness, and this is 
accentuated among editorial workers because of their special 
education and superior economic position. But aside from 
this is the more fundamental point made in a recent speech 
by Charles P. Howard, president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. Even if news were colored in the interest 
of organized labor—which he did not expect—“it would be 
colored in the interests of a larger number of Americans than 
it has been colored for in the past.” And Mr. Pew admits 
that for years there has been a “scandalous betrayal” of labor 
unionism by newspaper editors and writers. Even if the 
American Newspaper Guild enrols nine-tenths instead of 
one-tenth of the eligible workers, and if it affiliates with the 
A. F. of L., we shall expect to see wealth, position, and repu- 
tation dominate the pages of our journals, as they do now. 
When that ceases to be true, it will be because such influ- 
ences no longer dominate the public at large. 


HE PULITZER PRIZE COMMITTEE has again 
raised a tempest in a teapot by again disregarding the 
recommendation of its drama jury and awarding the play 
prize not to “Mary of Scotland” but to “Men in White.” 
Nominally the prizes are awarded by the trustees of Co- 
lumbia University, who, however, actually leave the decision 
in the hands of an advisory board appointed by the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism. This advisory board in turn ap- 
points a jury to make recommendations which, for mysterious 
reasons, it does not always accept. Austin Strong, Clayton 
Hamilton, and Walter Prichard Eaton, who constituted this 
year’s play jury, have a right to feel that they have received 
an unexplained snub, and the general public may well won- 
der what it is all about. To an outsider it seems that if 
the advisory board feels competent to make the decision, then 
there is no reason why it should appoint a jury. If, on the 
other hand, it feels the need of advice from a jury, it might 
sensibly as well as courteously accept the jury’s verdict. 


T was a soft May morning. The sky was clearing after 

a warm spring rain and gave promise of a fair day. Out- 

side the dining-room window a robin picked in the newly 

turned soil of the vegetable garden with deliberation, secure 

in his faith in the permanent availability of food. We took 

up the morning newspaper and read at random the following 
headlines : 


British Note Warns Japan of Trade War 

Ibn Saud Routs Yemen’s Army 

5-Alarm Blaze Kills 1, Wrecks Erie Basin Pier 

Wells Arrives Predicting War Within 6 Years <= 

Student Killed, 6 Wounded in Havana Riot 

Fleet Steams Out Today to Renew “War” Games 

Plan to Invade Southern China Laid to Japan 

Rifles Issued to Police of Radio Patrol. O’Ryan 
Also Orders Windshields Adjusted to Permit 
Accurate Shooting 

Cummings Asks 270 New Agents to Fight Crimes 

Plan Sham Nicaragua “War” 

Hiawatha Was a Cannibal, Says the Smithsonian 


With the cunning born of living in a brutal civilization we 
sneaked quietly out of the house and wrung the robin’s neck. 
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May Day—1934 


HIRTY-EIGHT years ago a May Day appeal* writ- 
ten by Nicolai Lenin, then in prison, was distributed 
to 2,000 workers in forty St. Petersburg factories. 

“It is time,” read the appeal, “that we Russian workers 
smashed the chains that the bosses and the government have 
placed upon us. It is time that we joined our fellow-work- 
ers of other lands in the struggle—under a common flag 
bearing the words: ‘Workers of all countries, unite!’ ” 


In France, England, Germany, and other lands where 
the workers have already closed their ranks and won im- 
portant rights, the First of May is a general holiday of all 
labor. The workers leave the dark factories and parade the 
main streets in well-ordered lines with flags and music. 
They show their masters their power grown strong and join 
in numerous crowded assemblies to listen to speeches in 
which the victories achieved over the bosses are recounted 
and the plans for future struggles are developed. 


Lenin’s fellow-workers to whom he addressed his appeal 
were not allowed to organize, to protest, to strike, or to 
march. Lenin assumed that the workers of other countries, 
who had won these rights, would lead the way toward revo- 
lution. “Let us wish our brothers,” he said, “that their 
struggle soon lead to the desired goal, to a society in which 
there will be no masters and no slaves, no capitalists and no 
wage workers, but all will work together and all will enjoy 
the good things of life together.” 

Today the workers of other countries are plodding 
through a dark age of economic depression and capitalist dic- 
tatorship; but St. Petersburg has become Leningrad, and 
Russia the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics; and in the 
generation since Lenin smuggled his appeal to a handful of 
factory employees the workers of his country have passed 
through a war and an unsuccessful revolution, through years 
of depression and despair, through another war and a suc- 
cessful revolution, through more years of chaos and famine, 
until now they have achieved strength and cohesion under 
Communist dictatorship. Whether or not the dictatorship 
and its policies have developed as Lenin would have desired 
is a question; but it is not the question that interests us when 
we consider the manifestations of May Day, 1934. The 
fact that stares at us through the confusion of the world to- 
day is the vast magnitude of the change that thirty-eight years 
have wrought in the most backward land of Europe. 

From that fact hope may be drawn. Did the world 
look more promising to Lenin in his cell in 1896 than it does 
today? The same courage and tenacity that drove him 
and his comrades through two more decades of revolutionary 
labor before their plans began to take final shape are alive 
today even in the victorious camps of reaction. Unless 
Western civilization itself collapses, those forces will eventu 
ally prevail. The failure of the capitalist economy insures 
fundamental change 

We have read the accounts of May Day in Japan and 
Germany, in England, France, Cuba, South America. We 
watched the workers march in New York. Is there any 
single picture to be made of this world demonstration, this 


* Reprinted in the Miitant (New York), April 28, 1934 


momentary surge of the changing tide of the worker’s revolt? 

In Germany the day of international working-class soli 
darity was seized and cynically perverted to the end of glori- 
fying the rule of the most ruthlessly nationalist and reac- 
tionary government in Europe. Two million people marched 
to the Tempelhof Field to hear Hitler extol Nazi rule. It 
would be interesting to know how many of these men and 
women remain loyal and credulous when, after a year, the) 
are still the victims of poverty and unchecked exploitation. 
For what tangible gains have they forfeited their freedom ? 

In other European countries the May Day demonstra 
tions were not impressive. Where they were not suppressed 
by force, a mood of hopelessness and apparent apathy inhib 
ited revolutionary displays. Even Spain was quiet, and the 
only demonstrations in France were unorganized disturb 
ances here and there in working-class districts. In Austria 
the Nazis were the only anti-government groups allowed to 
hold a May Day rally! The workers and students marching 
in Havana were fired on by soldiers from the house tops and 
attacked in the streets by the police. 

Nowhere did the demonstrations of the workers giv« 
evidence of strength and cohesion and fighting force. In 
New York the parades of the trade unionists and Socialists 
and Communists were by far the largest and most impressive 
ever staged. Sedate and solid, the Socialists, together with 
the bulk of the local unions and a few left political groups. 
moved by a roundabout route to Madison Square, where be 
hind massed banners the leaders reviewed the ranks. “The 
stream of Communist marchers flowed through other streets 
and emptied into Union Square. Without any question the 
Communist parade had a quality of life and imagination that 
the Socialists lacked. Their posters were bolder and better 
executed ; their slogans were revolutionary rather than mildly 
reformist. The Socialists looked like solid burghers, the 
Communists like workers on the march. But in neither camp 
was there any sign of discipline or sober determination. 
American workers are still amateur revolutionists. They 
lack training in collective action—even collective marching 
and singing—and, like their European brothers, they lack 
unity. As long as the Socialists and the needle-trades work 
ers and a handful of Trotzkyists and Lovestonites and 
American Workers’ Party members walk in one part of town, 
while the official Communists walk in another, no menace t 
the present system will emerge from the demonstrations of 
May Day. 

One can find one’s best excuse for hope in the swift 
changes taking place in trade and industry and finance, 
changes which are driving the workers of this and other 
countries to a desperate realization of the issues and the forces 
which confront them. Events move faster than they did 
in Russia before the revolution; the fear is that they ma‘ 
move too fast—as in Germany—to give the workers time to 
solidify their ranks before the forces of fascism overwhelm 
them. Only a powerful, independent labor movement, un) 
ted in opposition to war and fascism no matter what its 
inner differences, can struggle successfully toward the “de 


sired goal” described by Lenin on May Day, 1896. 
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In Sheep’s Clothing 


N spite of a praiseworthy object, the federal anti-rack- 
| eteering bill, S. 2248, which was recently passed by the 

Senate and sent to the House, contains some possibilities 
so dangerous as to make it a wolf in sheep’s clothing. So far 
as we know, the objectionable possibilities are a matter of 
accident, not conspiracy, and probably have never occurred 
to the supporters of the measure. At the same time, unless 
they can be sidetracked, the whole bill ought to be ditched. 

The bill grew out of the Congressional crime investiga- 
tion, and greatly enlarges the federal police power in connec- 
tion with kidnapping, prison riots, bank robberies, murder of 
federal officers, crossing State lines to avoid prosecution, and 
the like. Not a word has been said to indicate that the bill 
has any special significance for labor, and under these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that it passed the Senate without 
discussion. According to its terms, however, any person who 
in any matter affecting interstate commerce “commits or 
threatens to commit any act of violence, intimidation, or in- 
jury to @ person or property,” or who “coerces or attempts 
to coerce’ any other person or firm to do anything he has a 
legal right not to do, including joining or not joining any 
particular associatioa or group, or making payments to it, o1 
patronizing particular firms, is guilty of a felony punishable 
by from one to ninety-nine years’ imprisonment. 

Do these terms—“violence,” “intimidation,” ‘“‘coercion”’ 
—have reference merely to gun-toting desperadoes? Not at 
all. They are likewise polite legal euphemisms for almost all 
tactics which labor has found effective in its economic strug- 
gles, and have been so used in this country and in England 
for over a century. As Professor John R. Commons has de- 
clared, the terms “coercion” and “intimidation” are “so 
vaguely defined that almost any conduct can be considered 
coercive or intimidating.” ‘Thus mass picketing is intimida- 
tion; secondary boycotts are coercion; so are sympathetic 
strikes, strikes for a closed shop, and even, by some courts, 
strikes to secure collective bargaining. In general, the courts 
tend to regard as coercion any strike they deem unjustified. 
So, too, is putting an employer’s name on an “unfair’’ list, or 
even threatening to do so. Coercion may consist merely of 
“persistent persuasion” and “social pressure” to join a union. 
Likewise, there is no sharp line between intimidation and 
persuasion. Intimidation may be “moral intimidation” or it 
may lie in the mere presence of numbers, without the use of 
any actual force. 

Even such strikes as have hitherto won complete judicial 
sanction would not necessarily be exempt. For the bill pena- 
lizes all acts, or threats to commit acts, of “injury to a person 
or property,” and as is well known, the term “property” does 
not mean merely physical property but includes also such in- 
tangibles as “business” and “good-will.” A threat to call a 
strike is definitely a threat of injury to property, in this sense ; 
its whole effectiveness lies in this fact; and this reasoning 
has actually been approved by the New York Court of Ap- 
peals (People v. Barondess, 133 N. Y. 648, 61 Hun 571). 
laken literally, the completely unqualified language of the 
proposed bill makes it possible to consider every act of par- 
ticipation in every strike affecting interstate commerce a ma- 
ior felony! 


eS EEC 


As for the provisions of the bill dealing with overt vio- 
lence, it is obvious that even they offer great possibilities of 
abuse through the arrest of strikers, strike leaders, and agi- 
tators on real or trumped-up charges. More ominous still, 
not only acts of violence but “threats” of violence are made 
a felony. The courts have held that labor’s “threats” may 
be conveyed by word, gesture, sign, or tone. 

Whatever its origin or motives, the bill is in effect the 
heaven-sent and complete answer to the prayers of those em- 
ployers who inveighed so bitterly against the “one-sidedness” 
of the original Wagner measure because of its failure to “‘pro- 
tect the employer and the individual worker” from alleged 
unfair and coercive practices by labor unions. Deprived of 
the free use of the federal injunction by the Norris bill of 
1932, employers would be able, by means of this new statute, 
to make the broadest use of the federal criminal process, and 
labor would be in danger of being thrust back to the legal 
status of a century ago, only one step removed from the days 
when trade unions as such were illegal and criminal. 

If enacted, the bill would mark a gigantic step in the 
direction of the very heart of the fascist program. It is to 
be hoped that neither the House of Representatives nor the 
President will be stampeded or misled by an anti-racketeering 
label into lending countenance to this mischievous measure. 


Exploiting the Child 
Ts constitutional — giving Congress tte —s 


right te prohibit child labor has been ratified by 

twenty States. Only one more State, Louisiana, will 
vote on the amendment this year, unless at the special legis- 
lative session now meeting in New Mexico the question 
should be brought up. Although in 1933, when fourteen 
States voted for the amendment—some of them reversing 
former votes in doing so—there seemed to be a marked swing 
toward adoption, since January 1, 1934, of the eight States 
which have considered the matter, among them Massachusetts 
and New York, none has voted favorably. 

Nobody wants child labor (contrary to the history of 
the national prohibition amendment, which perhaps half of 
the population wanted at one time) in the common-sense 
definition of the term as labor of children for hire or profit. 
Yet the National Committee for the Protection of the Child, 
Family, Home, and Church, the preposterously named or- 
ganization which has lately been created in opposition to the 
amendment, includes among its spokesmen such nationally 
known humanitarians as A. Lawrence Lowell, president 
emeritus of Harvard University, Elihu Root, and Nicholas 
Murray Butler, head of Columbia University. And the 
New York State committee which opposed ratification at 
Albany this spring included, besides Messrs. Root and But- 
ler, Frederic R. Coudert, Anne Morgan, Mrs. Charles H. 
Sabin, George W. Wickersham, and several dozen other 
men and women prominent in public life. All these persons 
would say, and many have said publicly more than once, that 
they were unequivocally opposed to the improper employ- 
ment of children in mills, factories, mines, and so on, and in 
general to the exploitation of minors for unseemly profit. Yet 
they are willing to fight against the child-labor amendment, 
which would prevent just these things, on the ground that it 
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does other things in addition which they consider unjustified 
and un-American. The arguments against the adoption of 
the child-labor amendment are taken up one by one in the 
admirably argued brief for adoption prepared by the com- 
mittee for ratification of which Charles C. Burlingham, for- 
mer president of the New York Bar Association, is chair- 
man. After pointing out conclusively that there is no time 
limit in the Constitution on the ratification of amendments 
and that States which have formerly rejected an amendment 
may subsequently accept it, the argument proceeds to deny 
that the amendment will, as its opponents say, permit an un- 
warranted invasion of the American home, school, and church. 
President Butler, in a letter to the New York Times last 
December expressing his opposition to the proposed consti- 
tutional change, actually raised the time-honored bogy of 
federal inspectors invading the American home and arresting 
little Mary for washing up the supper dishes. It is hard to 
believe that President Butler believes this would happen, but 
if he does he might be soothed by a statement in the Bur- 
lingham brief: 

It has been almost a century since the first child-labor 
legislation began to appear on the statute books. Through- 
out this very long period of time, in the enactments of all 
of the State legislatures dealing with the problem, no ex- 
ample of abuse of authority has been found. . .. In no 
State has the labor of children on their family farm been 
regulated. In none has the home been invaded under the 
guise of regulating child labor. In none has the regulation 
or prohibition of premature employment operated to de- 
stroy the republican form of government. In none has the 
State’s solicitude for the health of its youth been repaid by 
the automatic conversion of its wards to bolshevism. By 
what strange alchemy will the power to regulate child labor 
become so fraught with peril when intrusted to the national 
government? Are the men whom the States send to Con- 
gress possessed of some strange virus which makes it un- 
safe to give to them power exercised as a matter of course 
by the legislators who remain in the State capitols? 


We must conclude that behind this opposition on the 
part of intelligent, high-minded, and undoubtedly sincere 
persons stands a group that does want child labor, that 
would benefit by child labor, that employs child labor for 
miserable wages today—where there are no NRA codes or 
they are not enforced—and that proposes to continue to do 
so if it is in any way possible. As recently as April, 1930, 
it was estimated that 667,000 children under sixteen were 
gainfully employed. In New York City the number of boys 
and girls employed as domestics increased 60 per cent in the 
decade between 1920 and 1930; in Philadelphia the increase 
was 70 per cent; in Chicago, 153 per cent; in Detroit and 
Cleveland, more than 175 per cent. One of the large em- 
) the country is the press. So powerful 
pressure of this industry that a provision 


ployers of children if 
and insistent was the 
was actually written into the tentative newspaper code per- 
mitting the employment of newsboys under sixteen years of 
age, although the NRA’s chief claim to fame is that it has 
temporarily, at least, abolished child labor. 

To vet the amendment passed in the necessary sixteen 
additional States will require work of the toughest and 
most unrelenting sort. The legislatures of twenty-two States 
which have not ratified the amendment meet in January, 
1935. They must be urged by every possible means to vote 
favorably on an important and necessary piece of legislation. 





King of the Jungle 


LASS war has broken out in the newspaper office. 
and before it is over a great many reporters may dis 
cover that they are plain workingmen as wel! a: 
gentlemen of the press. The Newspaper Guild of San Fran- 
cisco has laid before the regional board the case of Louis 
Burgess, formerly an editorial writer on the San Franciscc 
Examiner, a Hearst paper which calls itself proudly “‘Mon- 
arch of the Dailies.” The appeal to the board rests on the 
provision of Section’ 7-a of the Recovery Act which forbids 
discrimination against employees for membership or activit; 
in labor organizations. Mr. Burgess was discharged osten- 
sibly for purposes of economy and also for incompetence. We 
are informed that the Hearst papers on the Pacific Coast 
are not economizing now; as for the charge of incompetence, 
Burgess’s record tends to refute it. He worked for six years 
for the Hearst papers until he left of his own accord when 
the first pay cut was put into effect some two years ago. 
Subsequently, as a free-lance writer, he wrote an article for 
the New Republic, called Working for Hearst, which was 
not exactly complimentary. Yet in spite of this independent 
attitude on the part of Mr. Burgess, when he returned to San 
Francisco seven months ago he was rehired as an editorial! 
writer on the Examiner. In March he joined the Newspaper 
Guild, was elected chairman of the Examiner chapter, and 
was a very active worker in the organization. It was twenty 
days after he joined the guild that he was discharged for rea- 
sons of economy and incompetence. As bearing on the latter, 
some of the editorials he had written were considered good 
enough to be used after he was ousted. And it is reported 
that the managing editor, in giving him notice, expressed his 
own high regard for Mr. Burgess and his work. 
Meanwhile, the guild chapter, being militant, was hav- 
ing trouble. It was intimated that there was no room for 
guild notices on the Examiner's bulletin board. Six of the 
chapter’s seventy-two members resigned and several others 
ignored pressure to resign. When Mr. Burgess was ousted, 
the chapter refused to recognize his discharge—and he con- 
tinues to be chairman. A lawyer was hired and the case was 
sent to the labor board for a hearing. The conduct of other, 
especially liberal, newspapers in San Francisco is worth men- 
tioning. No daily paper has so far considered the Burgess 
case news. The Scripps-Howard News has printed nothing 
about the case in its local news columns, and Heywood 
Broun’s column about the guild and Hearst was printed in 
the News with the reference to Burgess deleted. (How does 
this seem to Mr. Broun?) It remained for Upton Sinclair's 
weekly Epic to print a front-page story and create a stir 
which is rumored to have had the effect of easing the Hearst 
pressure against the guild—for policy’s sake. We shall watch 
with unprecedented interest the outcome of this encounter 
in which the New Deal and the press will lock horns on the 
labor issue. ‘The executive committee of the San Francisco 
Guild is assured, apparently by someone who knows the ropes, 
that it has an excellent case and should win “against anybody 
in the country except the publishers.” ‘There is no doubt 
that the “Monarch of the Dailies,” in such a battle as this, 
will have the undivided support of the King of the Jungle, 
the American press. Independent newspapers please copy. 
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Issues and Men 
Coordination and Recovery 


FRIEND of mine who produces more brilliant ideas 

in an hour than any other man I know declares that 

he would like to get about fifty of the younger men 
vho are supplying ideas and energy to the New Deal in 
‘Vashingten to join him in an eight-day cruise to the West 
Indies. During that time he would have them live all by 
*hemselves on a specially reserved part of the deck, with a 
»rivate dining-room for their meals. He believes that at the 
nd of that time tremendous progress would have been made 
1 bringing those minds to an agreement on policy and pro- 
‘ram, or at least to an understanding of their joint objec- 
ives and a knowledge of what they are individually doing. 

The idea is a sound one and would be most beneficial. 
(tt would be even better if the President could again borrow 
Vincent Astor’s yacht and go off on it with the entire Cabi- 
vet, so that the Cabinet, tov, could get together, free from the 
varassing day-by-day tasks and routine, and really exchange 

ws and learn what each member was doing. Months ago 
| was told by a member of the Cabinet that the President 
had asked them individually at a Cabinet meeting whether 
hey felt that they were getting a view of the whole under- 
taking, and they replied unanimously that they could not see 
the forest because of the group of trees upon which each one 
vas working. That is ever the difficulty when executives 
ire hard pressed and overworked. It is always hard to find 
the time to plan. If we had what we should have, a week- 
nd White House in the Blue Ridge Mountains, the thing 
to do would be to send the entire Cabinet there every Friday 
fternoon, close all the roads to the place, and shut off all 
telephones and telegrams, except from the State Department. 
[he Roosevelt Administration needs to get together and let 
ts right hand know what its left hand is doing. 

But more than that, it needs to decide just where it is 
1eading and what its program is going to be during the next 
three years. 1 know that that is extremely difficult, and that 
the presence of Congress and the uncertainty about what the 
Administration can get from Congress tend to make it more 
difficult. Yet I feel very strongly that the hour will come 
when the President will have to give his orientation to the 
‘ountry in detail, and this whether prosperity returns or not 
~-all the more in the latter case. Up to this time it-has been 
as unfair as it has been futile to ask him for a clear-cut pro- 
cram. The first thing he had to do was to change the psy- 
-hology of the American people in order to meet the menace 
‘f the complete prostration of all banks and most businesses, 
and to try to raise the price levels. But the situation will 
soon be different. It may be that the President will not have 
to meet the demand for a chart of his proposed voyage into 
social and economic reforms before the elections next fall, 
but he will probably be challenged effectively prior to the 
next Presidential election. More important than that, his 
captains are entitled to complete instructions from their ad- 
miral on just what course they are to steer. One feels in 
Washington a lack of pulling together. This is not a criti- 
cism; it is a mere statement of fact. I do not believe that 


any Cabinet ever worked harder, not even in war time. But 
one cannot deny a lack of coordination which often makes 
for slackness and delay, and for inefficiency. There is no 
articulation of the whole governmental structure. 

I am thinking particularly of the relation of our inter- 
national problems to our domestic recovery. I wonder if the 
President himself has now seen the light in this field, as he 
obviously had not seen it when he was making his tariff 
speeches in his campaign for the Presidency. I am well 
aware, of course, that Congress is about to give the President 
the power to start the processes of bargaining with other 
countries for mutual tariff reduction. But it is too much to 
believe that the Cabinet and the President have ever had 
time to sit down and really formulate a tariff policy from the 
point of view of the Department of Agriculture, the Treas- 
ury Department, the Department of Commerce, and the 
Recovery Administration, all of which will be vitally affected. 

Similarly, when one reads of the passage of the Vinson 
bill authorizing the beginning of a billion-dollar naval ship- 
building program prior to December 31, 1936, one wishes 
that a national policy could be worked out before such action 
is started. The President is supposed to have welcomed the 
measure on the ground that it is a club which may or may not 
be used; but the diplomats in Washington are quite aware 
that the legislation may be for bargaining purposes, so that 
it is discounted abroad. The point is that the Cabinet is 
without a national foreign policy or well thought-out naval 
policy. Are we going to live up to the President’s own pro- 
posal of defensive weapons only, or are we to maintain an 
offensive fleet capable of steaming great distances and making 
war on the other side of the Atlantic or of the Pacific? Sim- 
ilarly, the question of the relationship of our hand forces to a 
given foreign defense policy has ngver been worked out; 
there are those who think that for only $100,000,000 a year 
we could adequately protect ourselves if we were determined 
to abide by the President’s proposal never to send an armed 
force acrogs our own frontiers, that is, never to engage in a 
war except in actual defense at home of our country. 

~ It may be objected that these problems require long and 
careful study, and that the Administration is too busy with 
the immediate reconstruction and recalling of prosperity to 
be called upon to outline such far-reaching policies. Possibly. 
But I could cite innumerable cases in which the different 
branches of the government are not pulling together in the 
NRA. For example, General Johnson says he is against the 
licensing system, and the President is declared to be for it. 
The truth is that the NRA is in a most dangerous situation, 
in danger even of breaking down. One important reason for 
this is lack of coordination and cooperation and of well- 
planned objectives. 
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Bringing S helter Up to Date 
I. Say It with Streamlines 


By DOUGLAS HASKELL 


T is said that America is an experiment in transporta- 
tation, and hitherto our genius would seem to have done 
much better with instruments for moving than with 

those for sitting still. ‘The Yankee built clipper ships; he 
built an unprecedented trackage of railroad; within one gen- 
eration he supplied himself with 23,000,000 instruments of 
private transportation called automobiles, and with roads to 
run them on in excess of those employed by Europe for five 
times as many people; he is doing well with airplanes; and he 
excels in instruments of communication, too, such as tele- 
phone or radio. If he builds a fair, you can count on it that 
the Transportation Building and the Communications Build- 
ing will be central. These things possess his imagination. 

The Yankee is shocking. At the first intimation of re- 
‘overy from a major fainting spell he returns at once to his 

irs and trains, because he is captivated with a new trick 
called “streamlining.” He neglects his house. Streamline a 
house, put it on wheels, and you would instantly have his full 
attention. Such a house is being exhibited in various cities 
and will draw capacity crowds wherever it goes. In New 
York there were 100,000 enthusiastic visitors in a single day. 
This house had a splendid living-room with solarium ; it had 
dining accommodations, office room, and ample storage space ; 
it was all windows and was nowhere more than one room 
deep, giving magnificent sunlight; there were toilets—though 
as yet no bath—and air conditioning throughout. The house 
iacked a sleeper, which could easily have been supplied, and 
a garden, in place of which it accomplished the unprecedented 
feat of offering a series of superb changing landscape views 
at a speed of 100 miles an hour. This transportation house, 
exhibited at the Pennsylvania Station and then at the Grand 
Central, was the Zephyr, one of the new streamlined trains. 

Such an exhibit is naturally the despair of those inter- 
ested in houses standing still. Our supply of these is wretch- 
ed and their arrangement on the ground is worse. Yet all 
serious proposals for improving them fail to get across. Al- 
bert Mayer’s proposals in a recent issue of The Nation are 
better than average samples. Their aim is high, their com- 
prehensiveness is statesman-like, but they simply fail to con- 
nect. The reason for this we can find in an honest admission 
by Mr. Mayer himself. The people he is working for are 
not behind him. The most essential part of them has not 
been touched—their imagination. 

“Housing” is not popular, and cannot be, because it 
does not stir the imagination the way a streamlined car does 
or a streamlined train. It lacks the verve and the swank. 
Let the “housing” expert look in his own kitchen; he will 
find an electric refrigerator there. But his housing scherne 
leaves it out! And if your housing expert were to see the 
Carolina cropper whom Stuart Chase reports, with a tumble- 
down shanty but a brand-new chromium-plated car parked 
under the open sky, the expert would walk away sadly shak- 
ing his head. And yet the cropper is right and in this par- 
ticular the whole mob of housing experts is dead wrong. 





What was behind Henry Ford's great mass appeal? He 
offered to the American people a new power of which they 
never before had dared to dream. He offered them a luxury 
beyond their hopes. And the thing that makes him forever 
great is that he drew no lines. At a time when luxuries went 
only to the rich, he began by insisting that everyone who 
worked for him should be able to have this magnificent new 
thing on the earth—an automobile. And when be ended, there 
was an automobile in the hands of even the poor crepper. 

Shelter can be the next great national adventure, if it 
will utilize its own romance, It is not enough to offer the 
American just an improved bungalow or a better flat or even 
a cubicle in a model tenement. These are old stories that 
have all gone stale. ‘Housing’ could put its present story 
more attractively; but better yet do as Henry Ford did, 
and put before the American something finer, more beautiful, 
and more expressive of new powers than anything of which 
he has yet dreamed. Let the specifications call for a shelter 
that shall be his in a week instead of months; with a marvel- 
ous plant in it for heating, refrigeration, air conditioning, 
cooking, and with integral devices for listening to music or 
even looking at movies. Such a house is only feasible, of 
course, if designed and “prefabricated” in the factory. Buck- 
minster Fuller’s specifications are even more handsome, in- 
volving automatically opened doors, automatic laundry, and 
other equally startling innovations; and in the degree to 
which he has gone farther he has received a greater popular 
attention. It is all legitimate and the powers it confers are 
all of them good. They give a base upon which can be erect- 
ed that finer, more subtle structure the planners are inter- 
ested in, the structure of habitations in communities. 

By contrast all the “housing” programs fail because they 
aim too low. At the top they are an elaborate community 
scheme, but at the bottom they exist on scrimping and saving. 
They are a patchwork of limitations. The average American 
is told that his favorite dream of the little gray home in the 
West is a mere romantic illusion. It is “inconsonant with 
costs” when “all the elements are added in.” He should 
submit to the tight planning and the economical closed rows 
of the housing expert. After all, he is a member of a limited- 
income group. He is expected to be sensible. 

Mr. Mayer’s proposals are of a finer type which aims 
at better homes for everyone; yet study them and you 
will find how astonishingly restrictive they are on another 
side, that of the producers. The whole program is one of 
limitations. Limited-dividend companies having been tried 
and found inadequate, recourse is to be had to legal restric- 
tions. The owners of land are to lose power over it through 
government condemnation. This may be called for, but it 
raises the one bogy of which landowners are most scared and 
insures their opposition. The money-lending institutions are 
told that they will be compelled for a limited return to in- 
vest a specified part of their funds. “Taxpayers are to be 
subjected to new taxes for government subsidy. Labor is the 
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only productive force to which any positive gain is offered, 
but in a limited amount. And so it goes throughout. How 
is the sum of these threats and limitations to issue in a large 
and spirited action? What can it possibly lead to except the 
“housing” group’s present isolation? 

It is the habit of “housing” to look to what has been 
done in Europe, supposedly on similar lines to those proposed 
here. But the European success was very limited. Beside 
the Siemenstadt development in Berlin there was always the 
other half of the landscape still filled with shanties; and in 
Vienna, where through general sacrifice the nearest approach 
to a success was achieved, it has now been shot away. And 
the interpretation is wrong. To the degree that the Euro- 
peans succeeded, they did it by holding before their followers 
something that highly exceeded their accustomed standards— 
which never included an automobile—something for which 
they could be enthusiastic, to be secured through their own 
familiar mode of action, namely, the political. But here, 
when a Public Housing Conference prints on its menus for 
a $3.50 dinner the slogan “‘Low-cost housing for workers 
through public authorities,” or something of the sort, it reads 
merely like a scaled-down product for a restricted class 
achieved through a sort of charitable intervention by reform. 
It reaches no one on the street. It does not get you or me. 


Does “housing” imply minima and restrictions and 
limitations because this is what the experts themselves pre- 
fer? Not at all. They would like to see everyone in the 
finest possible kind of dwelling, because that is how they 
would like to live themselves. “They would even pardon and 
tolerate what they call “‘gadgets” if they did not think that 
these stood in the way of something finer. Their trouble is 
an either-or. Either the gadgets or the decent dwelling. 
This choice, they feel, is imposed on them by the study of 
costs. And, to tell the truth, if the Lord Himself as Su- 
preme Dictator went by these costs as provided by the mar- 
ket, He could not work out a decent dwelling for more than 
a tenth of His children, if for those. 

The saddest aspect of the present low ideals of housing 
is that these limiting costs are quite inconsequential. Lead- 
ing out of this jail there is a door with a key. The housing 
experts have simply been looking in the wrong place. The 
“crux” is not at all where Albert Mayer puts it, in the rela- 
tionship between “wages, land costs, and money rates.” These 
things in themselves are merely fabrications. If from the 
start the object were to make the finest, most attractive, 
modern, streamlined shelter, with nothing compromised, then 
the only possible means of obtaining its universal distribution 
would soon show themselves. ‘There would be a change of 
focus. For the crux would now be not the costs but the 
resources themselves which go to make up what we might 
call the capacity of the national plant. And the real things 
which enter into this capacity of the plant, and which the 
cost fiction merely libels, are the national supply of habitable 
land, of materials, of convertible energy, of tools, men, man 
agement, and then the directing faith. And of all the meas- 
urable elements among these we have an opulence almost 
scandalous. 

The materials for a real inventory in such terms do not 
exist, of course, in the United States census. The census 
gives people only the information they are looking for, and 
they have been looking only for columns of dollars, about the 





meaning of which they were then free to guess. But for a 
working inventory geography and operating figures give us 
a few powerful hints. There is found, for example, to be 
no land problem worthy of the name connected with finding 
room in the territory of the United States for an ample 
streamlined shelter for every American. As Sir Raymond 
Unwin demonstrated to his audiences, all our 29,000,000 
families could be put in separate dwellings at not more than 
ten to the acre (sixty being considered a “low density” in 
“housing”’) in the single State of Connecticut, which contains 
more than 3,000,000 acres. There would still remain free 
an area equivalent to Manhattan for public buildings and 
parks. But not all the land of Connecticut would, of course, 
be available. So let me add another calculation of my own: 
you could eliminate all cities and still find room for all these 
families along the public roads, giving each, let us say, a 
square plot containing an acre, and they would occupy onl; 
one-fifth of the roads’ length. 

| emphasize the roads because in America we possess a 
resource which “housing” has hitherto almost stubbornly ig- 
nored. Even though you do not put his house on wheels, 
the American has wheels under his car that give him an 
immensely greater radius of habitable area than his bicycle 
riding European brother. True enough, our cars now inter- 
fere with our houses just as our houses interfere with our 
cars, but this need not be so. We register annually 23,000,000 
passenger cars which already deliver the estimated total of 
322,000,000 miles of private transportation. Evenly dis- 
tributed, these cars would supply four families out of five. 
England averages only one out of seven and Germany one 
out of seventeen. We would therefore be utterly foolish to 
constrict ourselves to European standards of space. We are 
entitled to an entirely new scale. Frank Lloyd Wright has 
called it Broadacre City. Our problems of land are properly 
not at all those of supply, but simply those of the best ar- 
rangement for pleasant and easy use. 

Details on the availability of building materials would 
only bore the reader; suffice it that an estimate, made for 
purposes of war, disclosed that we could use a hundred times 
is much as now of the familiar masonry materials with no 
increase in difficulty of getting them out. The streamlined 
louse would of course involve “new materials,” mostly the 
old materials in new synthetic combinations, and would add 
to organic fibers some metals and other products out of mines. 
[his is not a worry yet and need not be one. As for the 
organization of work, of course the advocates of “housing” 
have already proposed what they call “large-scale operations” 
in the field, but these are of a sort that was already familia: 
to the Pharaohs; they are efficiency in limited application 
By comparison with real modern industrial practice, if one 
were to estimate the present inefficiency of the “building in 
dustry,” one would simply be accused of wild exaggeration 
Suffice it, then, to quote Mr. Keppel and Mr. Kettering, 
two conservative industrialists, to the effect that building is 
equaled only by agriculture in its present disorganization. 

It is here that we come to what is perhaps the most ten 
der point. The ineffectual organization is built around 4 
deficiency which “housing” literature never mentions, namely, 
a backward use of labor. “Housing” is anxious because it 
sympathizes with the working man and wants to get him 
employment. Efficiency would take this employment away. 
The latest estimate, from a public-works project in Virginia, 
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gives 750 man-hours in the field as the total employment per 
dwelling, and this dwelling is just a minimal-decency-stan- 
dard, poor but respectable, non-fireproof frame structure. As 
igainst this, there are a dozen technicians already working 
in the predecessor of our streamlined house, namely, on the 
fabricated” one, and their results make it safe to allow, on 
| basis of full production, 200 man-hours in the field as ade- 
juate for a small but completely equipped and fully modern 
lwelling. This is at the rate of eight mem working five hours 
. day for a five-day week to complete the whole assembly. 
Please note that the two dwellings are not to be compared 
No motor car was ever as cheap as a horse. 

“Housing” is of course misled into schemes of limited 
ficiency for the sake of employment because it takes the 
worker as he used to be. ‘The share produced by his muscles 
vas what went as just desserts into his mouth. ‘lhe man 
etains his deserving mouth and also his family, but his 
nuscles have become relatively poor engines and he sometimes 
night better be paid to keep them out of the way. A method 
nust be evolved to take care of his needs that does not in- 
volve employment; otherwise the dilemmas and paradoxes 
ire endless. If a lot of labor is employed, as in some of the 
subsistence homestead projects, then the most “economical” 
shelter turns out to be a new version of the primitive log 
bin; but if production is efficient, then the workman has 
not enough tokens with which to claim the contemporary 
house, and alongside him there is another worker, now un- 
employed, who has no tokens at all. This problem calls for 
1 solution of a different kind. 

Meanwhile, fortunately for a “period of transition,” the 


e ” 
is to costs. 


The Struggle tor 


Vienna, April 20 
ERMANY is laying off Austria. Why? No one 
expected this result of the February coup d’etat. 
People thought on the contrary that Dollfuss’s 
hloody destruction of the working-class movement would in- 
vitably make it easy for the Nazis to come in. It was 
ovinted out that thousands upon thousands of Social Demo- 
ats would zo Nazi; that Dollfuss and Hitler were begin- 
ving to negotiate; that the Heimwehr was notoriously cor- 
upted by Nazi influence; that the Dollfuss-Starhemberg- 
Fey triumvirate was boiling with instability. The Socialists 
pathetic illusionists—thought that the Nazis would join 
them in the streets. But not a Hakenkreuz waved, not a 
Nazi stirred. A confusing triple struggle for power began 
concurrently between Dollfuss and Starhemberg for control 
of the country and between Fey and Starhemberg for con- 
trol of the Heimwehr, and then between Dollfuss and Star- 
hemberg as allies against Fey. On the honey of such con- 
fusions the Nazis were supposed to feed like bees. But the 
Nazi attack never came. Since February the Hitlerites have 
closed their eyes, playing dead. 

There are several reasons for this. First, there is no 
point in attacking your enemy when he is particularly strong ; 
the Nazis had no taste for going into the streets while Fey’s 
artillery was still warm. There is no doubt that the show 





dilemma of employment need not be immediate. If industry 
began now upon a full-blast program of production, it would 
not have to worry for a long time, even under the present 
set-up, about employment. An expansion of such magnitude 
could, even at high efficiency, use a large number of hands. 
For ten years after automobiles had become a factor, there 
was no appreciable diminution of employment in the carriage 
shops, and total employment, counting the workers in the 
two industries replacing one, doubled. By 1920 buggies were 
no longer an appreciable factor, but the total number of 
vehicle workers had been multiplied by six. 

We have, then, the opportunity for an absorbing adven- 
ture in supplying ourselves with modern shelter. We can 
atfer the adventurous Yankee his streamlined, up-to-date 
home. That the need is there nobody can deny. That he 
would respond nobody can doubt. There is on hand an 
ibundance of habitable land, of materials, labor, energy, tools. 
\Ve need only find a way of using the full capacity of the plant. 

“Housing” has not proposed to embrace this opportun 
ity, because it has limited its vision. It has trimmed its pro- 
“ram to practical and immediate costs. Elaborate commu- 
nity-planning schemes are proposed on a basis of dwellings 
that the ordinary man who “needs” them worst scarcely 
wants. The appeal is missing and the program calls for sacri- 
fices—often involuntary—from all engaged. But these lim- 
iting costs are found to be inconsequential. 

Yet if “housing” has surrendered its opportunity at the 
very first analysis, why has industry not jumped at its new 
chance? To find out, we shall have to dig some more. 

[4 second article by Mr. Haskell will appear next weck.] 


Power in Austria 


GUNTHER 


oft force put on by the Austrian fascists impressed and fright- 
ened Hitler. Second, the Germans have every reason for 
playing a waiting game. Dollfuss did their work for them 
by crushing the Socialists, and time is all on their side. 
Finally, and above all, there is the influence of Mussolini. 
Mussolini and the Vatican stand squarely behind Doll- 
fuss and the Heimwehr. ‘This is by all odds the greatest 
factor in their favor. Just after the February shooting 
\lussolini gave Hitler what was interpreted as final warning 
to get out of Austria and stay out. Hitler obeyed. He 
muzzled the Munich radio and called off Nazi terrorist tac- 
tics within Austria. Quickly then Mussolini, Dollfuss, and 
(;ombés signed their would-be triple alliance, and made Hit- 
ler—and the other Powers—stand for it. France and Eng- 
land were on Mussolini’s side because they too detest the 
idea of Anschluss. As a result—temporarily at least—the 
Nazis are balked. As long as the present international situa- 
tion remains what it is, Austrian independence is assured and 
there is nothing the Germans can do to overthrow it. The 
Nazis within Austria are well disciplined and take their 
orders from Berlin. They could make a revolution tomor- 
But they won't. 
Dollfuss has other reasons for being grateful to his best 
enemy, Hitler. For one thing, the German terror last year 
was incomparably more savage than the present Austrian 
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semi-terror. As a result, Dollfuss has not been excommuni- 
cated by world opinion quite as Hitler was. The Austrian 
reaction is bad enough; but because the German reaction so 
sharply and bloodily overshadows it, Austria gets off lightly. 
Again, Dollfuss is still the man who keeps Hitler out of 
Austria; he is the better of two bad alternatives. I have 
talked to many men who would be glad to roast Dollfuss 
slowly on a spit and eat his carcass; but they all admit, when 
pressed, that he is better for them than Hitler. This in- 
cludes Socialists, Communists, Jews, and diplomats from 
most of the countries around. 

A word about the Jews. The Dollfuss party is tradi- 
tionally anti-Semite; the Heimwehr has been tempted on 
occasion to utter anti-Semite threats; but so far there is no 
anti-Semitism in Austria on the German scale. Restrictive 
measures against Jews in the professions and against Jewish 
students in schools and universities may be anticipated, but 
there will be no mass execution of the Jewish community as 
in Germany. Rigid application of the Aryan clause in Aus- 
tria is all but impossible because it would make practically 
the whole urban population Jewish. The Heimwehr has 
been supported financially by rich Jews—who see the Heim- 
wehr as their best defense against Hitlerism—and several 
half-Jewish officers are prominent in Fey’s entourage. Only 
1 last minute slip-up prevented a Jew from being one of the 
new vice-burgomasters of Vienna. 

Aside from the fact that—at the moment—the Doll fuss 
revime keeps the Nazis out of Austria there is precious little 
to be said for it. The Hapsburgs ruled Austria, said old 
Friedrich Adler, by absolutism modified by Schlamperei—that 
lovely and untranslatable Viennese word roughly meaning 
This is strikingly true of the country today. 
“revolution” seri- 


slovenlin« Ss 
It is hard sometimes to take the Dollfuss 
ously. ‘The government has not modified even those items in 
the Socialist taxation system which it previously denounced 
so copiously. The revolution was a job-hunters’ ramp. Hard- 
ly anything is discernible of the immense spiritual drive and 
force which even anti-Nazis must recognize in the Nazi rev- 
olution. It is difficult to accept at face value a dictatorship 
wherein several Cabinet ministers maintain their own miser- 
able private armies, wherein the real capital (Rome) is some 
hundreds of miles outside the country, and wherein the su- 
preme ruler, as announced by the constitution, is God. 

Yet a dictatorship it is, one of the most thoroughly re- 
actionary in the world. Even in Germany there is a parlia- 
ment: even in Russia an established basis of public law; even 
in Italy a political party which gives some substance of vi- 
In Austria there is nothing but Dollfuss 
and the Almighty. The parochial clericalism of Monsignor 
Seipel has found full expression in Austria at last. There 
are few governments in Europe which rest on so little popu- 
lar support. Forty per cent of the people are Socialist; 40 
at least, are Nazi; Dollfuss 
with his semi-allies, the disorderly and 
The Heimwehr would vote for 
itself, but no one else would. But votes don’t count; bayo 


tality to the state. 


per cent, divides the remaining 
20 per cent, or less, 
discontented Heimwehr. 
nets do 

Dollfuss is in a very strong position but he is by no 
means impregnable; there are four things he has to do. 

1. Conciliate the Social Democrats. He has abolished 
the trade unions; now he must try to get the workers into 


his corporative scheme. It is too early to say what chance 
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of success he has. Some workers are going Nazi, and many 
are turning Communist. The Social Democratic Party itself 
is completely destroyed ; there is no hope at all of its revival. 
The best bribe Dollfuss could offer the workers would be a 
general amnesty, but the Heimwehr has prevented this so 
far. ‘There are still thousands of Socialists in jail or con- 
centration camps. Most of those given regular trials got 
fairly light sentences, but the important folk, Renner and 
Seitz and so on, are being held without trial. The govern 
ment fears both to try these men and to let them go free 
Meanwhile Dollifuss makes “promises.” The relief fund or 
ganized by his wife and Cardinal Innitzer is administered 
with the cooperation of the Quakers and has reached some 

a few—suffering families. But the privation in most of the 
homes of the Socialists in jail is terrible. 

2. Win over the Nazis. The best way to do this is 
to provide a counter-attraction, and thus the effort to build 
up a patriotic Austrian movement, the Fatherland Front, is 
being feverishly pushed to completion. This is more than a 
political party or guild organization. It is an attempt to cre- 
ate Austrian nationalism in manageable form. The Nazis 
are openly contemptuous of the Fatherland Front but it a; 
pears to be making some headway. Another weapon agains‘ 
Hitler would be a Hapsburg restoration. The new consti 
tution modifies the legal quality of the statutes barring th: 
Hapsburgs from the country, and it is possible that Prince 
Otto may return to Austria—as a private citizen—this suin 
mer. 

3. Soft-pedal the Heimwehr. Dollfuss seemed at firs 
to be in a fatally weak position in that he had no private 
army of his own, and the institution of the private army is 
an essential adjunct to modern dictatorship. The Heimwehr 
is not Dollfuss’s army. It is Starhemberg’s army. Therefore 
with great agility Dollfuss began a double campaign—first, 
to reduce the power and importance of the Heimwehr; sec- 
ond, to make use of a rival outfit, the Ostmarkische Sturm 
scharen, the private army of the powerful Minister of Jus 
tice, Dr. Schuschnigg, as an offset to the Heimwehr. At the 
moment the Heimwehr is going down and the Sturmscharen 
is coming up. Heimwehr men are seen less and less in 
Vienna. ‘They have been almost 80 per cent demobilized. 
As a result they are thoroughly sore, and Dollfuss has had 
to exert every bit of his celebrated nimbleness to avert an 
explosion. He had to tread with special care, because the 
Heimwehr—if too conspicuously snubbed—can threaten to 
go Nazi. The present situation is that the Heimwehr and 
Sturmscharen are to be united as the military branch of the 
Fatherland Front, under Dollfuss, while Starhemberg wii! 
be rewarded for his docility with the Vice-Chancellorship.* 
This will shove Fey down a peg, but Fey will still be charged 
with control of public security in the country. 

4. Organize the country on a corporative basis, as out 
lined by the new constitution. This I will try to describe in 
a later article, as soon as the constitution is published and 
promulgated. 

The Dollfuss Government, in all private and public 
pronouncements, continues to speak of the “Socialist revolu- 
tion” in February. The Nazis a year ago “saved” Germany 
from the “Marxist danger”; the Austrians similarly put a!! 





* This appointment was announced on May 1, in conjunction with the 
celebration of the new Austrian constitution. At the same time Maior Fey 
was transferred from the position of Vice-Chancellor to that of Minister of 

Public Security.—Eprtors ure Nation. 
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the blame for the February bloodshed on the Socialists. This 
lie should be spiked once for all. It is hypocrisy of the most 
monstrous and impudent kind. As the London Economist 
(that notoriously Bolshevik sheet) put it, the Austrian Social- 
ists were about as aggressive as the Belgians were in 1914, 
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The events of February were a fascist coup d'etat. Let no 
one forget the words of Major Fey on February 11, the day 
before the outbreak: “In the last two.days we have made 
certain that the Chancellor is with us. Tomorrow we are 
going to clean up Austria.” 


Mainly About Publishers 


By PAUL Y. ANDERSON 


Washington, May 5 

P SHE mental defectives who have been conducting the 

operations of the lobby through which the New York 

Stock Exchange hopes to defeat or emasculate the bill 
regulating stock exchanges probably were surprised to learn 
that the net effect of their activities on the House side was to 
create about forty additional votes for the bill. Seldom has 
a lobby proved so futile. But then, seldom do human beings 
succeed in misunderstanding public sentiment as completely as 
stockbrokers do. Carpenters, joiners, and tuckpointers often 
chuckle over the fact. The stupidest feature of the campaign 
against the measure, I daresay, was to drive down the market 
—thus proving precisely what advocates of the measure had 
been charging in respect of manipulation and control. The 
most amusing moment of the fight in the House was when a 
reporter asked Old Guardsman Treadway, of Massachusetts, 
whether he intended to speak against the measure. T'read- 
way, who is perhaps the most pompous figure in the House, 
solemnly responded as follows: “Of course, it is a very bad 
bill. It is a dangerous bill. It should either be defeated or 
drastically amended. Nevertheless, 1 am not sure I shall 
speak against it. You know, this is exactly the sort of thing 
which a demagogue can make an issue of in your district, 
and do you untold damage.” ‘The truth is, of course, that 
this nation has its knife out for Wall Street. Congressmen, 
who, as Uncle Joe Cannon once observed, keep their ears so 
close to the ground that they are full of prairie dogs, know 
how their constituents feel. Consequently, every time the 
opposition stuck out its chin—which wasn’t often—Sam Ray- 
burn of Texas hung a healthy haymaker on it. Whether 
Whitney and his none-too-bright young men will have better 
luck in the Senate is a question. 


* * * a = 


OW that the season for prizes is upon us, I rise to offer 
4 the humble suggestion that the annual award for hypoc- 
risy, smugness, intellectual dishonesty, and general misrepre- 
sentation be bestowed upon the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, on the strength of the report which they 
adopted here recently, congratulating themselves, their pub- 
lishers, and Lawyer “Lish” Hanson for having rescued the 
freedom of the press from the malign clutches of Franklin 
Roosevelt and Hugh Johnson. The report was signed by 
Grove Patterson of the Toledo Blade, Casper Yost of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, and William Allen White of the 
famed Emporia Gazette. About Patterson I know too little 
to comment. Yost’s chief claim to immortality rests on the 
fact that he once sponsored a book of verse which he solemnly 
avowed had been received over the ouija board by the wife 
of a commercial printer. Despite all his antics and aberra- 





tions I always liked Bill White. True, he urged prohibition 
and he advocated for President of the United States “Egg 
Charlie” Curtis, a man who could not even occupy the trivial 
office of Vice-President without becoming a comical figure. 
Nevertheless, | was surprised and grieved to see White's 
name on the report. Although I have a hardy stomach, some 
readers may be less fortunate, and hence I shall not quote 
from it. It is sufficient to say that a more sanctimonious, 
self-righteous, or self-laudatory document was never struck 
off at a given time on a mimeograph machine. One answer 
is that most newspaper editors are glorified editorial writers, 
and most editorial writers are ex-reporters suffering from 
fallen arches or ex-copyreaders incapacitated by eye strain. 
The exceptions merely prove the rule. The society has never 
been much more than a poor joke. For seven years, led by the 
wizard of the ouija board, it blocked an amendment to its 
constitution enabling it to punish members for blackmail or 
other crimes. Its action in the present instance was an an- 
nouncement that the editors were more concerned about the 
approval of the men they work for than about the respect of 
the men and women who work for them. But is that news? 


* * 6 e « 


DO not minimize either the gravity or the imminence of 

the danger which confronts freedom of the press. It is, 
in my opinion, both grave and imminent. But it does not 
arise from any hocus-pocus plot on the part of Roosevelt and 
Johnson. It arises from the fact that so many of the men 
who have been intrusted with—or have acquired—the privi- 
lege of exercising that freedom have used it to grasp special 
privileges and profits for themselves. One of the first ad- 
monitions which a reporter hears on the staff of a self-respect- 
ing newspaper is that he must never solicit or accept favors 
from ‘public officials or governmental or political agencies. 
It is the unpardonable sin. Yet for months scores of re- 
porters who had had that lesson dinned into their ears stood 
around the Commerce Building and saw the accredited repre- 
sentatives of their employers barge into the NRA and demand 
concessions in the newspaper code that had not been permitted 
in any other. It was simply the old disreputable plea of “do 
something for the newspaper boys”—only in this case the 
“boys” were the owners. The “freedom of the press’’ clause 
had no more business in the code than would the Twenty- 
third Psalm. The code is concerned exclusively with the 
methods of publishing papers—not with what they contain. 
The issue was raised to obscure the fact that some newspaper 
publishers were unwilling to assume the obligations and sacri- 
fices which every other class of employers in the country had 
assumed with regard to child labor. Yes, the freedom of the 
press is in danger, and if it is ever lost I profoundly hope that 
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those who cherished it and appreciated its meaning will re- 
member whose selfishness was responsible for its destruction. 


* * * & ° 


fl seems that this piece will be composed almost entirely 

of shop talk. Perhaps that is just as well, since The 
Nation is one of the few places where people can really ascer- 
tain what is happening in the newspaper industry. ‘Thus, 
I should like to report on certain facts touching properties 
owned by William Randolph Hearst, whose newspapers re- 
cently carried a front-page editorial stating, “for the benefit 
of ignorant Congressmen,” that the Hearst papers had in- 
creased wages and shortened hours. Let us see. Brother 
Hearst has two papers here—the Times and the Herald. In 
a survey recently conducted by the Washington Newspaper 
Guild, and presented to General Johnson, it was found that 
the salary scale on the Times was the lowest in Washington. 
Among eighteen news writers who reported, only four 
recorded no salary cuts. Three had been cut 20 per cent, 
three had been cut 30 per cent, and one reported total cuts 
of 35 per cent. The highest salary on the list was $58 a 
week (received by a man who was getting $125 three years 
ago) ; the lowest was $20. The average for all guild mem- 
bers on the paper was $35.01 a week. In 1931 the same men 
averaged $45.90. The Herald figures were not much better 
meaning, of course, that they were disgraceful. Perhaps 
the lordly Mr. Hearst, from his opulent palace at San Simeon 
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(with its private menagerie and twenty-five miles of ocean 
front) will deign to explain what he meant about “increas 
ing salaries.” 


HE Tugwell bill to compel truthfulness in the adver. 

tising of drugs, foods, and cosmetics (also an object of 
attack at the editors’ meeting) is not lost yet. I cannot say 
what happened. However, I am willing to hazard a guess 
that the President sent word to the party leaders in both 
houses that he wanted the measure enacted during this session 
and in approximately its present form. I would hazard thy 
further guess that Mrs. Roosevelt had something to do with 
it. Believe it or not, she too is opposed to the advertisemen: 
and sale of horse liniment as a cure for tuberculosis. A lo: 
of the trouble which the bill has encountered can be attributed 
to Senator Stephens, who somehow managed to emerge fron 
the Mississippi swamps into the Senate. The largest dail; 
newspaper in that unfortunate State is the Daily News of 
Jackson, whose publisher, Frederick Sullens, boasted in a 
front-page editorial that the measure would never get out of 
the Senate Commerce Committee. Stephens is chairman of 
that committee. Regardless of them it is out, and there is 2 
fair chance that it will pass at this session. In that event you 
will still be able to take horse-physic crystals if you think 
they will cure what ails you, but you will know they are 
horse physic. 


Militant Labor in Detroit 


By MATTHEW SMITH 


Detroit, May 5 

os F any automobile manufacturer wishes to see our mem- 

bership rolls to determine whom we represent, we'll 

put our members on the picket line and he can count 
them on the sidewalk.” ‘This was the reply of the Mechan- 
ics’ Educational Society of America to the Roosevelt settle- 
mient of the recent labor crisis in the automobile industry; it 
is indicative of the spirit of this union, which in some fifteen 
months has established itself as an outstanding factor in the 
industry. 

As I write, the M. EF. S. A. has just coasted to easy 
victory in a strike in the Detroit tool-and-die shops, is con 
ducting a militant strike of skilled automobile workers in 
Cleveland, and is involved in a bitter strike of skilled and 
production men at the Michigan Stove Company in Detroit. 
One of the largest unions in the country outside the ranks ot 
the American Federation of Labor, the M. E. S. A. has a 
membership of 25,000 tool-and-die makers, key men in the 
industry, and 6,000 production workers. It has eleven or- 
ganizers in the field and is enrolling workers in its ranks as 
fast as it can efficiently do se. Locals have been established 
throughout Michigan and Ohio, in Brooklyn, New York, 
and in Bridgeport, Connecticut. Requests for organization 
which cannot be granted because of the lack of men and 
money are constantly being received from workers in all 
parts of the country. 

It is necessary to remove the drama from the Detroit 
the 


situation if one is to view it accurately. To speak of 








present discontent as “Detroit in revolt,” to declare that the 
“automobile workers rise to smash the barons of industry,” is 
more wish-fulfilment than fact. The basic factor in the en- 
tire situation is the belated beginning of organization among 
the workers in the huge automobile plants. And the real, if 
prosaic, reason for this lag lies in the peculiar anarchic devel- 
opment of the industry itself. During the so-called boom 
years the manufacturers had car production geared to proph- 
ecy. Nobody could estimate the market. The men were 
either slaving twelve hours a day, or night, seven times a 
week, or they were idle for indefinite periods. It was a feast 
or a famine. In feast times Detroit had all the attributes 
of a gold camp, and unions are not built in gold camps. The 
workers had such brief periods of leisure that even pleasure 
had to be concentrated and intense. Prostitutes plied their 
trade outside the factory gates on pay day, sitting in thei: 
cars and distributing their visiting cards. During those hec- 
tic days preaching unionism was a waste of time. In the 
famine periods it was equally impossible to organize the men, 
since their whole concern then was when would the shops 
reopen. Unions, of course, are built among the employed 
not among the idle. 

The crash of 1929 focused everybody’s attention on eco 
nomic problems, and to it are due the few faint protests that 
have been heard in Detroit during the past year. The NRA 
allowed these protests to become organized in expression 
Organized labor generally seems reluctant to admit that the 
NRA has helped it to spread its message. Egocentric busi 
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ness agents of the older organizations explain that “they were 
all set to go anyhow, and the NRA neither aided nor hin- 
dered them in their plans.” While the M. E. S. A. leader- 
ship will generally agree that the NRA was framed to pro- 
vide artificial respiration for a dying economic system, it 
frankly admits that the labor clause has been exploited suc- 
essfully in organizational propaganda. 

The Mechanics’ Educational Society of America was 
formed by a small group of class-conscious tool-and-die 
workers in April, 1933. Partly because the workers were 
oretty badly hit by the long depression and partly as a pro- 
test against the excessive dues demanded by the older unions, 
the monthly payments were fixed at first at 25 cents. Re- 
‘ently, because of the expense of field organization work, 
monthly contributions have been raised to $1. The employers 
sneered about a “5-and-10-cent union,” but the membership 
-olls swelled, and nine months after its birth the M. E. S. A. 
vas baptized in strike action in Flint, Michigan, a town 
which is completely controlled by General Motors and gen- 
erally considered the “toughest anti-union spot in the State.” 
The tool-and-die makers walked out at the height of th: 
season and every plant in the town was dark. But the Flint 
strike could not be successful without similar walkouts in 
other tool-and-die shops, and within a week after the strike 
call in Flint Detroit craftsmen voted to strike in sympathy. 
This general strike, which lasted some eight weeks, was called 
at an opportune time and caught the employers unawares. 
Victories were won all along the line, and the jobbers who 
dot the automobile area began production with their shops 
strongly union. 

The M. E. S. A. is organized on an unusual basis com- 
pared with other unions. It enrolls both skilled craftsmen 
and production workers, and its constitution provides for ac- 
tion on an industrial scale but for actual settlement of spe- 
cific problems more or less on a craft basis. Thus the benefits 
of both industrial and craft unionism are retained, without 
the defects. The tool-and-die makers, highly skilled and es- 
sential to the successful operation of the industry, have their 
»wn individual problems to settle with the management— 
problems which do not concern the production workers except 
in an indirect way. Similarly, the shop problems of the pro- 
duction, or assembly, workers cannot be discussed or settled 
by the skilled men. Under the usual industrial set-up no 
provision is made for. such separate settlement ; and the faii- 
ure to consider this problem has been one of the chief factors 
in the failure of industrial unionism in this country. 

The M. E. S. A. is so organized as to eliminate the 
danger of a future crop of bureaucrats or dictators. Not only 
is a secret, democratic ballot maintained, but the officers re- 
ceive only the wage of the members working in the shops. 
No political group is in control; the present officers were 
‘hosen on their record of militancy and ability. 

The recent strike situation in the tool-and-die plants 
arose directly as a result of the A. F. of L. controversy. 
\When strike action by the federal automobile unions seemed 
near, the M. E. S. A., pursuant to its announced policy of 
“Our members do not pass to work through picket lines,” 
found itself not far from the position of having its members 
out on the street without any demands. Rather than remain 
in a passive position, the union decided to demand a 20 per 
eent wage increase. After the settlement fizzle, with the 
A. F. of L. practically recognizing the company unions and 
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forgetting all about the wage;and-hours issue, the M. E. 5. A. 
continued the fight, presenting demands for the wage in- 
crease to all the plants. The major plants granted partial 
raises immediately, although rather than recognize the union 
they made the increases “voluntacly.” The smaller job 
shops, however, rejected the demands flatly, and through the 
Association of Tool and Die Jobbers prepared to break the 
M.E.S. A. Thus the union was forced into a strike position 
in the slack season. 

Though the objective conditions were all unfavorable, 
the strike got off to a good start; on the first day some jobbers 
who did not belong to the association signed union contracts. 
The problem of scabbing was minimized by the strength of 
the union and by the action of 1,500 M. E. S. A. members 
who voluntarily voted to turn over their tool boxes to the 
strike officials, to be kept under lock and key until the strike 
was won. During the third and fourth days the ranks of the 
jobbers’ association broke, and, one by one, many of them 
secretly, association jobbers signed union contracts. Now, 
instead of the M. E. S. A. being broken, it looks as if the 
association were broken. 

Probably the most important strike from the point of 
view of its effect on the upbuilding of the organization is the 
Michigan stove strike. This strike is the first attempt of the 
M. E. S. A. to lead production workers on the picket line, 
and the union is facing all the usual tricks of employers—the 
use of gunmen and scabs, attempts to split its ranks, and the 
like. The battle is bitter but the chances for union victory 
are good. Plant production is less than one-fifth of normal 
and the picket line is steadily winning recruits. When the 
victory is certain and the M. E. S. A. has shown its ability 
to enrol the semi-skilled, intensive effort will be applied in 
the production field. 

The settlement engineered for the A. F. of L. by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is a farce, to put it mildly. The set-up of the 
Automobile Labor Board, with almost compulsory arbitra- 
tion, has served to deepen the distrust of the Federation which 
the automobile workers have always felt. The men who ac- 
cepted the settlement in Washington were treated to a White 
House circus and tea party—but the workers gained nothing. 
The outbreak of department and plant strikes since the estab- 
lishment of the board and the move in the Pontiac federal 
union to recall Richard Byrd, the labor representative on the 
board, only prove that the A. F. of L. leadership is rapidly 
losing control of even its own members. 

Whether the A. F. of L. will remain a factor in the 
automobile situation is dependent upon the attitude it takes 
toward industrial unionism. If the craft internationals per- 
sist in their selfish shortsightedness and try to split what 
A. F. of L. strength is contained in the federal unions, the 
Federation is through. If, on the other hand, industrial 
unionism is indorsed, the A. F. of L. will succeed in direct 
proportion to the number of skilled workers aligning them- 
selves with it. And in the principal branches of the industry 
these workers are members of the M. E. S. A. 

The importance of skilled workers like the tool-and-die 
men to a union cannot be overestimated. The chief difficulty 
with the federal unions today is that, except in St. Louis, 99 
per cent of their members work on production or assembly 
and are almost totally unemployed from July to December. 
The M. E. S. A., however, not only controls the tool-and-die 
men who prepare the work for production but is rapidly 
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those who cherished it and appreciated its meaning will re- 
member whose selfishness was responsible for its destruction. 
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a seems that this piece will be composed almost entirely 

of shop talk. Perhaps that is just as well, since The 
Nation is one of the few places where people can really ascer- 
tain what is happening in the newspaper industry. Thus, 
I should like to report on certain facts touching properties 
owned by William Randolph Hearst, whose newspapers re- 
cently carried a front-page editorial stating, “for the benefit 
of ignorant Congressmen,” that the Hearst papers had in- 
creased wages and shortened hours. Let us see. Brother 
Hearst has two papers here—the Times and the Herald. In 
a survey recently conducted by the Washington Newspaper 
Guild, and presented to General Johnson, it was found that 
the salary scale on the Times was the lowest in Washington. 
Among eighteen news writers who reported, only tour 
recorded no salary cuts. Three had been cut 20 per cent, 
three had been cut 30 per cent, and one reported total cuts 
of 35 per cent. The highest salary on the list was $58 a 
week (received by a man who was getting $125 three years 
ago); the lowest was $20. The average for all guild mem- 
bers on the paper was $35.01 a week. In 1931 the same men 
averaged $45.90. The Herald figures were not much better 
—-meaning, of course, that they were disgraceful. Perhaps 
the lordly Mr. Hearst, from his opulent palace at San Simeon 
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(with its private menagerie and twenty-five miles of ocean 
front) will deign to explain what he meant about “increas 
ing salaries.” 


HE Tugwell bill to compel truthfulness in the adver. 

tising of drugs, foods, and cosmetics (also an object of 
attack at the editors’ meeting) is not lost yet. I cannot say 
what happened. However, I am willing to hazard a guess 
that the President sent word to the party leaders in both 
houses that he wanted the measure enacted during this session 
and in approximately its present form. I would hazard thy 
further guess that Mrs. Roosevelt had something to do with 
it. Believe it or not, she too is opposed to the advertisement 
and sale of horse liniment as a cure for tuberculosis. A Jo: 
of the trouble which the bill has encountered can be attributed 
to Senator Stephens, who somehow managed to emerge fron 
the Mississippi swamps into the Senate. The largest dail; 
newspaper in that unfortunate State is the Daily News of 
Jackson, whose publisher, Frederick Sullens, boasted in a 
front-page editorial that the measure would never get out of 
the Senate Commerce Committee. Stephens is chairman of 
that committee. Regardless of them it is out, and there is a 
fair chance that it will pass at this session. In that event yor 
will still be able to take horse-physic crystals if you think 
they will cure what ails you, but you will know they are 
horse physic. 


Militant Labor in Detroit 


By MATTHEW SMITH 


Detroit, May 5 

6 F any automobile manufacturer wishes to see our mem- 

hership rolls to determine whom we represent, we'll 

put our members on the picket line and he can count 
them on the sidewalk.” ‘This was the reply of the Mechan- 
ics’ Educational Society of America to the Roosevelt settle- 
ment of the recent labor crisis in the automobile industry; it 
is indicative of the spirit of this union, which in some fifteen 
months has established itself as an outstanding factor in the 
industry. 

As I write, the M. F. S. A. has just coasted to easy 
victory in a strike in the Detroit tool-and-die shops, is con- 
ducting a militant strike of skilled automobile workers in 
Cleveland, and is involved in a bitter strike of skilled and 
production men at the Michigan Stove Company in Detroit. 
One of the largest unions in the country outside the ranks of 
the American Federation of Labor, the M. E. S. A. has a 
membership of 25,000 tool-and-die makers, key men in the 
industry, and 6,000 production workers. It has eleven or- 
ganizers in the field and is enrolling workers in its ranks as 
fast as it can efficiently do se. Locals have been established 
throughout Michigan and Ohio, in Brooklyn, New York, 
and in Bridgeport, Connecticut. Requests for organization 
which cannot be granted because of the lack of men and 
money are constantly being received from workers in all 
parts of the country. 

It is necessary to remove the drama from the Detroit 


situation if one is to view it accurately. To speak of the 








present discontent as “Detroit in revolt,” to declare that the 
“automobile workers rise to smash the barons of industry,” is 
more wish-fulfilment than fact. The basic factor in the en- 
tire situation is the belated beginning of organization among 
the workers in the huge automobile plants. And the real, if 
prosaic, reason for this lag l‘es in the peculiar anarchic devel- 
opment of the industry itself. During the so-called boom 
years the manufacturers had car production geared to proph- 
ecy. Nobody could estimate the market. The men were 
either slaving twelve hours a day, or night, seven times a 
week, or they were idle for indefinite periods. It was a feast 
or a famine. In feast times Detroit had all the attributes 
of a gold camp, and unions are not built in gold camps. The 
workers had such brief periods of leisure that even pleasure 
had to be concentrated and intense. Prostitutes plied their 
trade outside the factory gates on pay day, sitting in their 
cars and distributing their visiting cards. During those hec- 
tic days preaching unionism was a waste of time. In the 
famine periods it was equally impossible to organize the men, 
since their whole concern then was when would the shops 
reopen. Unions, of course, are built among the employed 
not among the idle. 

The crash of 1929 focused everybody's attention on eco 
nomic problems, and to it are due the few faint protests that 
have been heard in Detroit during the past year. The NRA 
allowed these protests to become organized in expression. 
Organized labor generally seems reluctant to admit that the 
NRA has helped it to spread its message. Egocentric busi- 
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ness agents of the older organizations explain that “they were 
all set to go anyhow, and the NRA neither aided nor hin- 
dered them in their plans.” While the M. E. S. A. leader- 
ship will generally agree that the NRA was framed to pro- 
vide artificial respiration for a dying economic system, it 
frankly admits that the labor clause has been exploited suc- 
essfully in organizational propaganda. 

The Mechanics’ Educational Society of America was 
formed by a small group of class-conscious tool-and-die 
workers in April, 1933. Partly because the workers were 
oretty badly hit by the long depression and partly as a pro- 
test against the excessive dues demanded by the older unions, 
the monthly payments were fixed at first at 25 cents. Re- 
‘ently, because of the expense of field organization work, 
monthly contributions have been raised to $1. The employers 
sneered about a ‘“5-and-10-cent union,” but the membership 
calls swelled, and nine months after its birth the M. E. S. A. 
was baptized in strike action in Flint, Michigan, a town 
which is completely controlled by General Motors and gen- 
erally considered the “toughest anti-union spot in the State.’ 
The tool-and-die makers walked out at the height of th: 
season and every plant in the town was dark. But the Flint 
strike could not be successful without similar walkouts in 
other tool-and-die shops, and within a week after the strike 
call in Flint Detroit craftsmen voted to strike in sympathy. 
This general strike, which lasted some eight weeks, was called 
at an opportune time and caught the employers unawares. 
Victories were won all along the line, and the jobbers who 
dot the automobile area began production with their shops 
etrongly union. 

The M. E. S. A. is organized on an unusual basis com- 
pared with other unions. It enrolls both skilled craftsmen 
and production workers, and its constitution provides for ac- 
tion on an industrial scale but for actual settlement of spe- 
cific problems more or less on a craft basis. Thus the benefits 
of both industrial and craft unionism are retained, without 
the defects. The tool-and-die makers, highly skilled and es- 
sential to the successful operation of the industry, have their 
own individual problems to settle with the management— 
problems which do not concern the production workers except 
in an indirect way. Similarly, the shop problems of the pro- 
duction, or assembly, workers cannot be discussed or settled 
by the skilled men. Under the usual industrial set-up no 
provision is made for such separate settlement; and the fail- 
ure to consider this problem has been one of the chief factors 
in the failure of industrial unionism in this country. 

The M. E. S. A. is so organized as to eliminate the 
danger of a future crop of bureaucrats or dictators. Not only 
is a secret, democratic ballot maintained, but the officers re- 
ceive only the wage of the members working in the shops. 
No political group is in control; the present officers were 
chosen on their record of militancy and ability. 

The recent strike situation in the tool-and-die plants 
arose directly as a result of the A. F. of L. controversy. 
When strike action by the federal automobile unions seemed 
near, the M. E. S. A., pursuant to its announced policy of 
“Our members do not pass to work through picket lines,” 
found itself not far from the position of having its members 
out on the street without any demands. Rather than remain 
in a passive position, the union decided to demand a 20 per 
eent wage increase. After the settlement fizzle, with the 
A. F. of L. practically recognizing the company unions and 
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forgetting all about the wage,and-hours issue, the M. E. S. A. 
continued the fight, presenting demands for the wage in- 
crease to all the plants. The major plants granted partial 
raises immediately, although rather than recognize the union 
they made the increases “voluntacily.” The smaller job 
shops, however, rejected the demands flatly, and through the 
Association of Tool and Die Jobbers prepared to break the 
M.E.S. A. Thus the union was forced into a strike position 
in the slack season. 

Though the objective conditions were all unfavorable, 
the strike got off to a good start; on the first day some jobbers 
who did not belong to the association signed union contracts. 
The problem of scabbing was minimized by the strength of 
the union and by the action of 1,500 M. E. S. A. members 
who voluntarily voted to turn over their tool boxes to the 
strike officials, to be kept under lock and key until the strike 
was won. During the third and fourth days the ranks of the 
jobbers’ association broke, and, one by one, many of them 
secretly, association jobbers signed union contracts. Now, 
instead of the M. E. S. A. being broken, it looks as if the 
association were broken. 

Probably the most important strike from the point of 
view of its effect on the upbuilding of the organization is the 
Michigan stove strike. This strike is the first attempt of the 
M. E. S. A. to lead production workers on the picket line, 
and the union is facing all the usual tricks of employers-—the 
use of gunmen and scabs, attempts to split its ranks, and the 
like. The battle is bitter but the chances for union victory 
are good. Plant production is less than one-fifth of normal 
and the picket line is steadily winning recruits. When the 
victory is certain and the M. E. S. A. has shown its ability 
to enrol the semi-skilled, intensive effort will be applied in 
the production field. 

The settlement engineered for the A. F. of L. by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is a farce, to put it mildly. The set-up of the 
Automobile Labor Board, with almost compulsory arbitra- 
tion, has served to deepen the distrust of the Federation which 
the automobile workers have always felt. The men who ac- 
cepted the settlement in Washington were treated to a White 
House circus and tea party—but the workers gained nothing. 
The outbreak of department and plant strikes since the estab- 
lishment of the board and the move in the Pontiac federal 
union to recall Richard Byrd, the labor representative on the 
board, only prove that the A. F. of L. leadership is rapidly 
losing control of even its own members. 

Whether the A. F. of L. will remain a factor in the 
automobile situation is dependent upon the attitude it takes 
toward industrial unionism. If the craft internationals per- 
sist in their selfish shortsightedness and try to split what 
A. F. of L. strength is contained in the federal unions, the 
Federation is through. If, on the other hand, industrial 
unionism is indorsed, the A. F. of L. will succeed in direct 
proportion to the number of skilled workers aligning them- 
selves with it. And in the principal branches of the industry 
these workers are members of the M. E. S. A. 

The importance of skilled workers like the tool-and-die 
men to a union cannot be overestimated. The chief difficulty 
with the federal unions today is that, except in St. Louis, 99 
per cent of their members work on production or assembly 
and are almost totally unemployed from July to December. 
The M. E. S. A., however, not only controls the tool-and-die 
men who prepare the work for production but is rapidly 
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building ts production membership, becoming a year-round 
union with one section always employed. 

The inability or lack of decisiveness on the part of the 
A. F. of L. leadership vigorously to fight discrimination cases 
and wage-and-hour issues has dampened the ardor of the shop 
leaders in the Detroit district. And the A. F. of L. decision 
to guarantee peace in the automobile industry has increased 
their dissatisfaction. ‘che workers know that the employers, 
who are exceedingly militant in fighting the unions, demand 
a return to those conditions which existed before field organi- 
zation by the unions was begun, and that they will grant no 
peace in the industry until they are completely victorious. 

The M. E. S. A. refuses to accept the principle that the 
employers are entitled to profits at all costs; it demands that 
the men be paid decent wages and work fair hours, and does 
not worry about the employers. Its function is only to win 
for the workers; if the employers find their dividends on the 
down grade, that is their concern. 

Another important distinction between the M. E. S. A. 
and the federal unions is that the latter are building shop 
locals while the M. E. S. A. is based upon district locals. 
Shop locals in an industrial structure appear ideal until the 
slack season arrives. ‘Then, if one particular shop hits a bad 
spot, the whole local is unemployed. A diversified local may 
not be so effective in time of action but it can survive. 

Precisely those factors that are making for A. F. of L. 
failure are making for M. E. S. A. success. Organized so as 
tu provide joint action and craft concern for craft problems, 
based upon the skilled workers in the industry, built from 
the beginning with the keystone of militancy, the M. E. S. A. 
is in a position to become in the near future the most import- 
ant labor voice in the industry. It offers the employers peace 
for the price of a living wage and decent hours of labor; until 
it attains its objectives, the war continues. 

Its immediate task is to temper wage slavery; its ulti- 
mate goal is to function in a planned society as a national in- 
strument of production, cooperating with a recast distributive 
system to make a Brave New World. 


A Foreigner Looks 
at May Day 


By JOHANNES STEEL 


F the May Day demonstration staged by the Commu- 

nist and Socialist parties in New York is at all repre- 

sentative of the strength and volume of America’s radi- 

cal labor movements, the great American revolution is still 
a long way off. 

During the past ten years I have had opportunities to 
see many parades of German, Enylish, French, and Russian 
workers, all of which appeared to me effective demonstra- 
tions of a proletariat which had become conscious of its 
strength and which was emerging from political immaturity 
to a rational realization of human and economic problems. 
The strongest and best-organized of these movements was 
the German labor movement as expressed in the Social Dem- 
ocratic and Communist parties of Germany. Whatever may 
be said today of these parties, while they existea their mem- 
bers were keenly alive to the fundamental issue of the strug- 
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gle between capital and labor. This class consciousnes: 
expressed itself in militant organizations like the Red Freon: 
and the Reichsbanner, which grew out of these movements 
and became the shock troops for the impending fight. When 
the German labor battalions marched, the bourgeoisie kep: 
oft the streets. The shock troops marched with military pre 
cision, to the rhythm of the “Internationale”; each demon- 
stration was a defiance, and grim determination could be 
read in the faces of the workers. There was a latent readi- 
ness to rip up the pavement, barricade the streets, and figh: 
for a cause that stood in sharp relief before the eyes of the 
demonstrators. Today these shock troops, like the organiza 
tions from which their members were drawn, no longer exist, 
and the German labor movement has withered away before 
the fascist onslaught. 

With these thoughts in mind I went to watch the New 
York May Day parades—and to witness one of the most 
pitiful spectacles my eyes ever beheld. I saw the Commu- 
nists on Broadway drifting along in a hilarious or apathetic 
manner as if they were on an excursion. Not one of thein 
seemed conscious of the fact that he was supposed to be dem- 
onstrating. It is true that they had banners and posters, 
some painted with real imagination and ingenuity, but thes« 
banners were carried hesitatingly and without conviction. 
The men who carried the poster depicting Norman Thomas 
and Morgan in a fake fight wore apologetic smiles. The 
young man who had arranged the scene depicting a Jew in 
chains and a Hitler storm trooper torturing him looked dis 
tinctly uncomfortable. They were not convincing. This wa: 
so simply because they seemed to take themselves only halt 
seriously. They were a great crowd of young people, walk 
ing without any cohesion, hardly lifting their feet from the 
ground. Enthusiasm they had, but of dynamic strength they 
had none, for they were not marching because they had rea! 
ized their fate and destiny as workers but just because it was 
May Day and everybody was on the streets. It was a dem 
onstration without unity, purpose, or goal. I doubt that 
Lenin, a Trotzky, or a Mussolini coukd have galvanized 
them into the realization that they were human beings with 
a mission. ‘The only illusion of reality in the whole dem 
onstration was provided by the three lines of Red Front 
members who looked as if they could become fighters. But 
they were twelve men who looked very lonely in that ineffec- 
tive crowd. And to think that these are the supposed van- 
guard of the revolution, when hundreds of thousands of their 
brothers in Europe could not stem the fascist tide! 

Then there were the Socialists. They were better orga 
nized, and impressive as far as numbers went. Their dem 
onstration, however, seemed to me like a social affair; ever) 
hody had donned his best suit and the band played “Happ 
Days Are Here Again.” I watched them for about an hour 
while they walked by cheerfully and any minute I expected 
to hear the cry, “Whoopee!” Also their well-printed posters 
were very revealing—their demands for better wages, short- 
er hours, and unemployment insurance; they looked to me 
as if they had been sternly warned to be constitutional. 

Altogether, if this is the American labor movement, !* 
is very sad. I say that as one who has seen labor movements 
come and go, and who had hoped to find here the stirrings 
of some great American labor activity which could some day 
become the articulate expression of a class-conscious American 
proletariat. 
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“The Menace of 








HE editors of The Nation have received a number 

of requests from contributors for permission to write 

an answer to William Zukerman’s article, The Men- 
sce of Jewish Fascism, in the issue of April 25. It was 
onsidered preferable to publish instead a group of letters 
expressing divergent points of view, of which the following 
are representative. 


The Strength of Jewish Labor 


lo THE Epirors oF THE NATION: 
| am writing only because William Zukerman’s article, 
Che Menace of Jewish Fascism, in The Nation of April 25 
a studied false impression. I do not see how such an 
rticle can fail to mention that the elections for the last Zionist 
rress, last summer, were fought on Labor vs. Revisionist 
scist) principles and that Labor won 48 per cent of the total 
seats, a much higher number than it had ever had before, with 
t per cent for the Revisionists. Your writer says that the or- 
wwdox group, quite naturally, is also fascist; he forgets to say 
it both the orthodox and the fascist parties have been and are 
‘t out of the Zionist Executive. When he speaks of “other 
supporters of fascism,” his vagueness is a safe cloak; 
' know of none. “The bulk of the Zionist movement gravitates 
‘oward fascism,” he says gratuitously; he neglects to note that 
the last Zionist Congress appointed a commission to investigate 
‘evisionist activities in Palestine, with power to proceed toward 
e ejection of groups from the Zionist organization. The com- 
sion has just concluded its hearings there. And why is the 
ieht of labor in Palestine “a lone fight which has the support of 
a few individual Zionist liberals,” when at the elections 
st summer more than 70 per cent of the votes of Palestine 
‘ews went to Labor, while the Revisionists received only a smal! 
rt of the remaining 30 per cent? 
Philadelphia, April 20 


rties:..4 





A. H. STern 


A Web of Fantasy 


lo tHe Epitors or Tue Nation: 

As a member of the Administrative Committee of the Zion- 
st Organization of America and of the American Economic 
Committee for Palestine, may I express my criticism of William 
Zukerman’s article, The Menace of Jewish Fascism, in The 
Nation for April 25? At least twice before Zukerman has 
sounded a similar note, once in Harper’s on The Palestine Boom 
ind the Passing of the Zionist Dream, and recently in Opinion 
: an article entitled Beyond Zionism. Zukerman’s latest essay 
pins a web of fantasy out of the sheerest imaginings, entirely 
inrelated to the facts of Jewish life in Palestine. 

He condemns as “fascism” everything which does not con- 
orm to his preconceived economic views, which are clearly— 
ind I say this without any attempt at derogation—Communist. 


t l'ascism implies a strong centralized government, a compact, in- 
s trenched group of financial absolutists, a subservient, militarist 
s opulace on a self-contained national territory. Nowhere are 


; hese elements to be found among the Jewish communities of the 
vorid. and Zukerman has conjured up bogies wherewith to 
‘righten his readers and himself. In various countries Jewish 
hilanthropists may endeavor to maintain a form of autocratic 
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Jewish Fascism” 


control over Jewish affairs through the medium of the federa 
tions of Jewish philanthropic societies or the so-called welfare 
tunds, but this authority is usually exerted to curtail forthright, 
pro-Zionist activity. The conservative Jewish leaders are gen- 
erally “pianissimo Jews” who are either ignorant of the “Revi- 
sionists” whom Zukerman builds up into so vast a threat, or 
contemptuous of them. 

As for Palestine, it is true that the Laborites and the Revi 
sionist minority are strongly antipathetic to each other, but there 
is decided friendliness between the Laborites and the small capi- 
talists, the middle-class private investors who in 1933 brought 
more than £6,000,000 of new money to Palestine. The “griev- 
ance” against the British Mandatory Government is not due to 
Jewish fascism but to the obstructiveness which a professedly 
helpful trustee-government shows toward a country which alone 
can serve as a true asylum for the hounded and stricken refugees 
of Central Europe. Despite a pronounced labor shortage in 
Palestine, the High Commissioner continues to restrict the num- 
ber of entrance permits and to demand an unreasonable deposit 
for every tourist. If a protest against these discriminatory and 
needless hindrances be fascism, let Zukerman make the most it. 

New York, April 30 Louis I. NewMan 


Zionism Is Bourgeois 


To tus Eprrors or THs Nation: 

In his article in The Nation for April 25, Mr. Zukerman 
clearly demonstrates the essentially bourgeois character of the 
Zionist nationalist movement—despite the few communal ex- 
periments that can be wiped out as Hitler destroyed the co 
operatives. Thus it was inevitable that this movement would 
become fascist, and that the Jews being transported to Palestine 
from Germany would be fascists of Jewish vintage. 

Just after Hitler rose to power I attended a meeting (May 
22, 1933), held under the auspices of the Allied Jewish Cam- 
paign, in the Lyric Theater, Baltimore, Maryland. This meet- 
ing had for its purpose the collecting of money to aid German 
Jews in getting to Palestine. Rabbi Lazaron of Baltimore 
spoke very stirringly on the Jews in Poland and in Germany, 
saying that before the war Poland had developed “a splendid 
class of bourgeoisie among the Jews, a merchant class, a banker 
class, a professional class. Within fourteen years they have 
been cast into the proletariat. And in Germany they are at- 
tempting to do this in six months.” Throughout my stay at this 
meeting I did not hear one word spoken in behalf of the Jewish 
workers, the proletariat. 

But another significant aspect of this Zionist movement is 
never mentioned by anyone, by its advocates or its opponents. 
To my mind the curse of Zionism lies in the creation of another 
competing national unit in an economy already too much split 
into warring forces. It is not conceivable that Palestine, once 
it has achieved the autonomy it craves, will be able to escape 
the imperialist features of every national unit in world capital- 
ism. And so long as it is not sovereign, it will be the tool of 
the nation that holds the mandate. In other words, under the 


most hopeful conditions we may expect to see the youth of Pal- 
estine going “over the top” in the next imperialist struggle— 
perhaps with a Jewish flag and national anthems—to be slaugh- 
tered for the Jewish fascists, Rabbi Lazaron’s “splendid class 
of bourgeoisie.” 
Baltimore, April 21 


S. E. Garner 
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Revisionists Aren’t Fascists 
lo rie Eptrors or THe Nation: 

William Zukerman, in his article ‘Ihe Menace of Jewish 
Fascism, has achieved the almost legendary journalistic feat of 
writing a lengthy article on a subject without mentioning it by 
His article, 1 presume, was an exposé of the 
Zionist movement, yet he spoke 

it the Jewish Fascist Party as if such a thing really existed. 

His charyes under two headings: 
(1) the Revisionists are fascists; (2) they threaten to engulf the 
Zionist movement, if they have not already achieved this feat. 
Fascism is based on the belief in the national necessity of a 
totalitarian state and has as one of its major tenets opposition 
to Marxism as destructive of national feeling and unity. The 
Revisionists do not envisage any particular type of state in Pal- 
estine. The attitude of their leader, Vladimir Jabotinsky, to- 
vard political matters would lead one to suspect that his per- 
sonal ideal is a liberal democratic regime. They have never 
enunciated their attitude on this subject, for their movement is 
entirely centered about what they like to call the realities of 
Jewish affairs in Palestine, and not in doctrinaire social theo- 
ries. The Revisionist movement is based on the belief that the 
British are unfriendly to Jewish settlement and that Jewish 
settlement is also being retarded by the attitude of the General 
tederation of Palestinian Workers. The first grievance is com- 
monly held by many Zionists, but the Revisionists think that Jew- 
ish public opinion throughout the world and economic pressure 
mn Great Britain would bring about a change for the better. 
()pposition to the Laborite domination of Palestine is exclusive 
with this group and is a major cause of its general unpopularity 
vith Jews everywhere. This attitude is not similar to the ani- 
nal hatred of socialism of the Hitlerites; it is based on the 
helief that the attempt to give Palestine a socialist economy in 
« capitalist world is bound to prejudice the mass settlement of 
jews in Palestine. The Laborites agree with the analysis, but 
nsist on continuing with their efforts; the Jewish world sympa- 
thizes and supports labor in its task. Only in Palestine, where 
the incipient capitalist and the wealthy farmer classes teel that 
heir interests are jeopardized by the world’s strongest labor 
novement, is there any sympathy for the Revisionist attitude. 

What of the other criteria of fascism that the article ad 
vanced? Uniforms? The Shomer Hatsair, whose members 
ive communistically, also wear uniforms. Mr. Zukerman is 
ilso guilty of injustice in suggesting that the brown uniform of 
the Revisionists is borrowed from the Nazis; the two colors are 
listinctly of differing shades, and this uniform is worn by the 

ounger members only. The so-called storm troops (Brith 
1 rumpeldor) include in their bloodthirsty ranks boys and girls 
‘rom nine years up. The Polish members of the group are not 
irilled by Polish army officers; no self-respecting Pole would 
ondescend to do that for the Jews. Furthermore, the Polish 
‘rovernment has lately forbidden Revisionist maneuvers. The 
upposed domination of Jewish public opinion in Poland amounts 
to this. The only major newspapers in sympathy with, but not 
controlled by, revisionism are the Nasz Prreglad and the Mo 
ment; the powerful Haint, the Chwila, and the Nowy Dztennit 


name even once, 
Revisionist faction in the 


may be summarized 


are in opposition. 

The ridicule that the Revisionist Party 
coupled with the sincerity and lack of discretion of its members, 
aroused by rather undiplomatic opposition, may bring some un 
fortunate results in the Zionist movement. But fascism will 
not be one of the results. Fascism is an impossibility among 
the Jewish masses. They have no state and are not likely to 
have one for a long time. They cannot cooperate with local 
fascist movements, for these, except in Italy, are anti-Semitic. 
The dying middle classes seek to prolong their existence as 


is subjected to, 


much by the destruction of their moribund Jewish competitor. 

as by the exploitation of labor. If compelled to choose, th,- 

Jews throughout the world would turn left rather than right 
New York, April 24 SAMUEL Dukenr 


Fascism Struggles for Power 


To tHE Epirors or THe NATION: 

While William Zukerman’s article, The Menace of Jewis) 
Fascism, in The Nation of Apri! 25 describes with approximate 
correctness the struggle of fascism for power in the Zionist 
movement, the implications contained in it are exaggerated and 
are not true to fact. Mr. Zukerman takes for granted that “the 
early aspects and aims of Zionism have also been transformed 
entirely. From a spiritual center the National Home has be 
come chiefly an economic refuge.” This is a misstatement o/ 
tact. The idea of a “spiritual center” never made much hea 
way in the Zionist movement. From its very inception Zionisn 
as conceived by the large majority of Zionists everywhere, called 
attention to the anomalous condition of the Jews in the Diaspora 
as a middle-class people, disclosed the economic and colonizing 
possibilities in Palestine, and revealed the forces operating with 
in Jewish life that prompt the Jewish people to go to Palestine 
to transform themselves into a people of workers and peasants 
Palestine was destined to become the economic refuge of the 
Jewish masses, who because of their position as a middle clas 
had been suffering from anti-Semitism and the post-war eco 
nomic development. 

It is true that there have come to Palestine, together witt 
the Halutz (Jewish Pioneer), ruined shopkeepers, petty trad 
ers, and the like; that these are the bulwark of a rising fascisn 
which menaces the Jewish labor movement in Palestine. It is 
unjust, however, to underestimate the importance of the Halutz 
laborer as a potential anti-fascist force. A great many middle 
class people of all kinds have brought their capital and are thus 
developing capitalism in backward Palestine. But the develop- 
ment of capitalism implies one thing—the development of a 
proletariat. It is the proletariat which, if well organized, will 
constitute the greatest barrier to a Jewish fascism. 

Of course, fascism is a menace to Zionism. The growth ot 
fascism among the Jewish people is just as “natural” as among 
non-Jews. With the rise of the bourgeoisie there is an accom 
panying movement to crush the organized ranks of the workers. 
But the Palestinian Jewish workers, through their labor federa- 
tion, are tichting this menace bitterly. Mr. Zukerman admits 
that “there is hardly a Jewish community in the world where 
the class struggle is being fought with so much hatred and venom 
as in Palestine now... .” 


New York, April 23 BENJAMIN ITzKOWITZ 


In the Driftway 


CONVERSATION between two young women, 
supposedly heard on the streets of New York City 
and printed in F. P. A.’s “Conning Tower” not long 

ago, had to do with a school examination which one of the 
young women had taken. “I only got B in English litera 
chewer,” she explained. “I wouldda got A, but I said Keats 
wrote the Skylark and Shelley wrote the Nightingale. I had 
the poets right but I got the boids twisted.” The Drifter is 
not sure that he is always right with the poets, but he is cer- 
tain he often gets the boids twisted. He is not what is usu 
” and has little use for the succes 


ally called a “nature lover, 
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sive fads which compel one, when taking a walk in the coun- 
try, to neglect all the larger aspects and concentrate on iden- 
tifying the maximum number of ferns, mushrooms, or cater- 
pillars. But among the various sorts of nature study which 
have been rampant in recent years he looks with greatest 
sympathy on that devoted to birds. He wishes he were less 
civen to getting them twisted. It is not so easy. With a few 
exceptions one cannot look closely and long at a bird, as one 
an at a flower or most insects. And it is an aggravating cir- 
cumstance that when one cannot see a bird, one can often 
hear its song, and vice versa. One of the hardest parts of 
bird lore to a flounderer like the Drifter is to tag the songs 
ind calls which he hears to their proper sources. Except for 
4 person with an unusual musical memory, it is difficult to 
remember these songs and calls from one season te another, 
or even from one day to another, until he has heard them 
many times. The attempt to render them in musical notation 
is generally a failure. Birds are not taught to sing according 
‘o the principles inculcated in our public-school system. 
Equally discouraging is the effort to familiarize oneself with 
bird songs by jingle phrases, like ‘“Teakettle, teakettle, tea- 
kettle,” or “Poor Sam Peabody, Peabody, Peabody.” One 
has to hear the supposedly interpretative phrases recited by 
1 good mimic before they mean anything. 


o * . 7 » 


HE Drifter has often wondered why nobody ever re- 
corded birds’ songs for reproduction on a phonograph. 
At last someone has. While he was a student in Cornell 
University Albert R. Brand began the work, and now, as 
issociate in ornithology at the American Museum of Natural 
History, he has published a book on “Songs of Wild Birds” 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York, $2) which is accom- 
panied with two phonograph discs containing the songs of 
thirty-five birds. Mr. Brand had to have a microphone that 
would record sound at some distance, and so used the movie- 
one or sound-on-film method. This necessitated consider- 
ible apparatus, and in order not to scare the birds, he planted 
the microphone by itself, connecting it with several hundred 
feet of cable running to the rest of the recorder in a truck 
in the rear. Mr. Brand was bothered no end with “ground 
noises” that the brain eliminates in the normal process of 
hearing but that intrude like a riveting machine in repro- 
duced sound. Croaking frogs, early-rising roosters, and ro- 
mantic dogs all contributed a quota of annoyance, while even 
mosquitoes, when they came buzzing close to the microphone, 
got into the records. Once when everything was set to re- 
ord the warblings of an especially fine-voiced catbird, the 
Caruso of the woods stopped. 

The bird lice were bothering him. He gave up sing- 
ng, and devoted himself to a search for the elusive insects. 
Thinking he would soon tire and resume his song, we let 
the machine run on. But no, he kept up the—shall we call 
it—“de-fleaing” process for a full two minutes. Meanwhile, 
our expensive film was placidly running through the camera 
it the rate of a foot and a half a second. Finally, I shut 
off the machine. This seemed to be our bird’s cue, for he 
mmediately started to sing again. He kept it up until we, 
thinking he was now certainly going to continue, switched 
on the machine a second time. How he got our signal I 
cannot say, but the perverse bird stopped before we had 
recorded a single chirp, and proceeded to scratch and dig 
once more. 
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R. BRAND holds with the recent theory that the pur- 

pose of the male bird’s song is only secondarily to at- 
tract a mate. The primary consideration is to preempt a 
certain territory and give notice that it is his. Likewise 
the first concern of the female bird is with the territory. 
If she regards the prospects as favorable for sufficient food 
and a secure nest, she accepts the territory and takes the gen 
tleman along with it as a matter of course. The technique 
is not unknown among females of the human family, little 
as it may flatter the pride of us males to contemplate the fact. 
In the bird kingdom the practice leads frequently to the selec- 
tion by the male of a “singing tree” —a post where he appears 
regularly and so helps the naturalist to observe him and 
record his song. Tue Drirter 


The Intelligent Traveler 


Tours to the Soviet Union 
II 
O* the hundred-odd possible tours to and about the Soviet 


Union this summer, I mentioned last week a half-dozen 
promising trips for groups, and I repeated that for the 
traveler unfamiliar with Russian or with travel in the East 
membership in a group was by far the most effective way to 
move about. The following additional summer trips have been 
selected, like those mentioned last week, for the quality of their 

leadership or the character of the trips themselves. 
No directory of Russian tours would be complete without 
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and highly informative documents by authorities of 
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mention of Sherwood Eddy’s famous “Study Pilgrimage.” For 
the fourteenth consecutive summer Mr. Eddy is taking abroad 
titty picked educators, men and women ot affairs, and molders 
of public opinion, who will meet leaders of the hour in Europe 
ind the Soviet Union. Of the fifty-eight days abroad fifteen are 
spent in the Soviet Union visiting Leningrad, Moscow, the Lenin 
The approximate rate is $850, tourist class on the 


Address Sherwood Eddy, 347 


Commniune. 
ocean, second class in Russia. 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

The Philadelphia chapter of the American Russian Institute 
tiers a twenty-eight-day tour in the Soviet Union under the 
eadership of its secretary, Miss Helen Mallery. The lowest of 
everal rates is $465, third class throughout. Membership is 
limited to fiiteen. Address American Russian Institute, 318 
South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Soviet Types” might be the name et the tour for ten 
Americans which Anna Louise Strong will eenduct for thirty- 
two days in the Soviet Union. Miss Strong is associate editor 

the Moscow Daily News and the author of several books on 
Her party will visit twelve Soviet nationali- 
ties, observing minority cultures, but will also spend some time 
un the principal centers. Of two rates quoted, the lower is $653, 
Address the 


’ 


e Soviet Union. 


third class on the ocean, second class in Russia. 
Open Road, 56 West Forty-fifth Street, New York. 

John A. Kingsbury, secretary of the Milbank Memorial 
lund and coauthor of “Red Medicine,” will lead a group ot 
{teen interested in public health. Accompanied by a Soviet 
tealth official, the group will make a comprehensive twenty-nine- 
The rate is $789, 
tourist class on the ocean, second class in Russia. Address the 
National “Tuberculosis Association, 50 West Fiftieth Street, 
New y ork. 

Julien Bryan, the well-known lecturer on Soviet life, has 
roamed the Soviet Union tor four successive summers. He ts 
His group, lim- 


day survey of Soviet health institutions. 


vecially interested in Russian “Main Street.’ 
will spend thirty-one days in the Soviet 
Linion, visiting places off the beaten track, such as Vologda, 
Yaroslavl, Kineshma, and Kazan, as well as the great centers. 
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ted to ten members, 














If you are interested in Soviet Travel, you are cordially invited to 
the Friendship Tours Dinner given on Wednesday, May 16th, 6:30 
PM. at the Samovar Restaurant, 142 West 49th Street, New York 
City. Russian Dinner, Gypsy Music, Interesting Speakers, Motion 
Pictures, Tariff $100. As accommodations are limited, please 
reserve by mail at least 3 days in advance. 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


for an intelligent understanding of the U.S.S.R. join a 
Friendship Tours group with American leadership. 
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SOCIAL STUDY TOUR 
Frank Gross. Sociologist. Leader. 
Sailing June 30 oa the S.S. ROMA. 
Mediterranean Cruise (Italy. Egypt. 
Palestine. etc.) Combined with four- 
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SOVIET SEMINAR 
‘ 
tees days in the Soviet Union. Cost. 4! 
{ 

‘ 

‘ 
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‘ 

; 
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Francis A. Henson, Econom'st. Leader. 

Sailing June 30 on the 3.5. PARIS via 

London. Including twenty days in the 
Soviet Union. 5. 


GENERAL SURVEY 

Philip Brown. Director Friendship 

Tours. Leader. Sailing July 7 on the 

5.5. CONTE di SAVOIA. Pive days ia 

Italy. Cruise to Odessa via Greece 

and Turkey. Inc seventeen days Ce 
in the Soviet Union $395. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


im the First Moscow University. Four 
weeks in Moscow and two weeks’ 
travel. Sailings June 30. Cost. $299. 
rtificate of attendance certified for 
credit in American universities. 








ALSO GENERAL TRIPS FOR PROFESSIONAL PERSONS, $209 UP 
For Booklets, Addresx PHILIP BROWN. Director 


FRIENDSHIP TOURS « 261] Fifth Avenue * NEW YORK 
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There are two rates, of which the lower is $654, third class on 
the ocean, second class in Russia. Address the League for Po- 
litical Education, 123 West Forty-third Street, New York. 

The Second Russian Seminar will be conducted by Professor 
Samuel H. Cross of Harvard University, Dr. J. Raymond Walsh 
of Harvard, and Dr. F. Tredwell Smith. The seminar group 
this year will make a comprehensive thirty-one-day tour of 
Russia west of the Urals, returning from Odessa through the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean with stops at ports en route 
Membership is unlimited but there is a leader for each twenty 
members. The rate is $595, third class throughout, superior 
accommodations being available on payment of supplements 
Address the Bureau of University Travel, 11 Boyd Street, New 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Edward Alsworth Ross, head of the Department « 
Sociology at the University of Wisconsin, went to Russia 
1917, soon after the revolution, at the request of the American 
Institute of Social Service. He spent six months studying con 
ditions as they then were and the plans for changing them. He 
is the author ef three books on the revolution and the Soviet 
state. His party, limited to thirty, will spend twenty-five days 
in the Soviet Union. There are three rates, of which the lowest 
is $430, third class throughout. Address Mueller Travel Agency, 
126 South Pinckney Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 

A group of twenty young Americans will study the yout 
movements of Italy, Soviet Russia, and Germany this summer, 
sojourning in youth camps as well as in principal cities. The 
route from Italy to the Soviet Union is via the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea, with stops at Athens, Istanbul, and othe: 
colorful places. John Porter and Mrs. Selden Rodman are the 
leaders. The rate is $535, third class throughout. Address 
Mrs. Selden Rodman, Young America, 315 Fourth Avenue 
New York. 

Henry Shapiro, a student of Soviet law, has been conduct 
ing groups to the Soviet Union since 1929. A group limited 
to ten will visit Moscow and Leningrad for nine days with him 
at a third-class, round-trip rate of $288. A nineteen-day exten 
sion is offered, the additional cost, third class, being $143. Ad 
dress the Open Road, 56 West Forty-fifth Street, New York. 

Frank Fernbach spent a year working as an electric welder 
in Soviet factories. He is now a postgraduate student of econom 
ics at the University of Wisconsin. His group, limited to ten 
members, will spend nineteen days in the Soviet Union. The 
rate is $395, third class throughout. Address the Open Road, 
56 West Forty-fifth Street, New York. 

Francis A. Henson, youth leader and codirector with Pro 
fessor Jerome Davis of the Traveling Economic Seminar (1933), 
will conduct a group limited to fifteen which will spend twenty 
days in the Soviet Union. The rate is $375, third class through 
out (expenses from Kiev back to Cherbourg not included). Ad 
dress Friendship Tours, 261 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The American-Russian Chamber of Commerce, 261 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, will run a trip for American business men, 
membership unlimited, under the leadership of H. V. Kalten 
born. Special contacts are promised with Soviet business men. 
Twenty-five days will be spent in the Soviet Union,, with visits 
to Magnitogorsk, Chelyabinsk, Sverdlovsk, Novo-Sibirsk, Novo 
Kuznetzk, and other important Siberian centers. The rate 's 
$897, cabin class on the ocean, second class in Russia. 

The Amalgamated Bank, 11 Union Square, New York 
offers a medical tour, limited to seventy-five members, under th 
leadership of Dr. Edward Cohen. The tour will spend twenty 
nine days in Russia, visiting medical institutions and meeting 
authorities. A representative of the Physicians’ and Dentists’ 
Association of the Soviet Union will accompany the tour through 
out its stay there. There are three rates, of which the lowest 
is $498.50, third class on the ocean, second class in Russia. 

Joun RoruscHILp 
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Advertising: An Autopsy 


Our Master's Voice: Advertising. By James Rorty. The John 
Day Company. $3. 
HEN Mr. Rorty was an aspiring young ad man he 
\ V worked in a downtown office in New York. At lu 
hour, after his sandwich and coffee, he would wander 
into the Aquarium at the Battery. The fishes s00n bored him; 
they went round and round. But the sea lion had some kind of 
an idea. 


There was a slanting float at one end of the pool. He 
would start at the other eid, dive, emerge halfway up 
the float with a tremendous rush, and whoosh! he would 
blow water on the mob of children and adults crowded 
around the tank. Always they would shriek, giggle, and 
retreat. Then, gradually, they would come back; the sea 
lion would repeat the performance with precisely the same 
effect. It has taken me years to understand that sea lion. 
I know now that he was an advertising man. 


This is no way for a responsible member of a great pro- 
ression to talk. Yet the sea lion is as nothing when Mr. Rorty 
strikes his stride. An ad man for twenty years, blowing bubbles 
over millions of people by every known publicity medium, he has 
turned state’s evidence. It is safe to say that advertising has 
never had such raking before, and may never again; its great 
lays are probably over. I suspect Mr. Rorty has written what 
scholars call the definitive work on the subject. No outsider can 
ever come to possess such detailed knowledge of the inside, and 
tew insiders or outsiders, be it observed, have the author’s grasp 
in broad social relationships. He not only knows the advertis- 
ing business from contact man to copywriter to layout depart- 
ment, but he knows where it fits into the whole cultural com- 
plex. 

The reader will find a great deal that he never suspected 
before about the clockwork of the higher salesmanship—things 
to amuse him, sicken him, infuriate him—but he will find more 
than this: a critique of the degeneration of an acquisitive society. 
Mr. Rorty has performed an able autopsy on his own profes- 
sion—the stench is occasionally prodigious—but his is not pri- 
marily a muckraking job. He is after something deeper. From 
ne point of view he might even be called a defender of adver- 
tising. He finds it a cardinal necessity in an acquisitive economy. 
Che whole principle of profitable vendibility demands it. It is 
as inevitable as the cash register and the sales journal, and 
therefore advertising men are no worse and no better than the 
general run of business men. As a class, however, they are 
more intelligent, which makes for more psychic disturbance. 

The whole show is a rotten show; gaudy, costly, and rotten. 
The advertising business is inseparable, culturally, from the 
newspaper business, the magazine business, the movie business, 
the radio business. Together they spread a gigantic screen of 
misinformation, propaganda, half-truths, and plain loud lies on 
behalf of manufacturers, merchants, and financiers who have a 
plethora of goods and services to unload. There is little utility, 
comfort, art, beauty, integrity, or nourishment for the human 
spirit to be found anywhere in the picture. 

Three-quarters of all newspaper income comes from adver- 
tising; two-thirds of all periodical revenue; nearly 100 per cent 
of all broadcasting revenue. Where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also. Broadly speaking, the press, the magazines, 
and the waves of the air are first and foremost purveyors of 
advertising. Whatever else they run comes under the head of 

“filler.” It would be impossible, for instance, for me to publish 
this review in any magazine whose advertising revenue formed 





a substantial percentage of its gross income. The editor might 
favor it, but how could he break the heart of his business man- 
ager? Recently I wrote, at an editor’s behest, a piece about the 
depression for a popular magazine with wide circulation. Ad- 
vertising was never mentioned. The editor was well satisfied 
with it and sent me a check, but the business office turned down 
its thumbs, not, if you please, because of the content of my arti- 
cle, but solely because of the author’s name. It is a name which 
national advertisers do not like. So my filler went into limbo. 

Mr. Rorty is justified in extending his definition of adver- 
tising and advertising men to these wider fields. So defined, its 
total turnover is two billions or more, and its total personne|— 
at a $2,000 average salary—certainly a million people: one of 
the twelve chief industries of the country. 

I have tried to show elsewhere that capitalism as a going 
economic system is breaking down under the assaults of tech- 
nology. Mr. Rorty shows, page upon page, chapter upon chap- 
ter, how it is breaking down morally. The two approaches are 
not distinct, but halves of the same whole. As technology cheap- 
ens goods, while an antiquated financial mechanism strangles 
purchasing power, competition for the relatively shrinking dollar 
of the consumer must increase. Advertising is called in, not 
only by individual concerns but by whole industries, to clear the 
shelves of an embarrassing surplus. Purchasing power as a 
whole increases not at all, but Blah-blah Blankets grabs a hatful 
of it at the expense of Cuddley Covers. The pressure has been 
mounting steadily since the war, and in the furnace the souls of 
many upstanding men and wonren are being scarified. 

Mr. Rorty tells the case of one young advertising woman 
who was fired by her boss with these solemn words: “Miss X, 
you are not loyal to the things you don’t believe in.” It is hard 
to be loyal to things one does not believe in. No intelligent per- 
son can devote his energy, his talent, his very life, artfully to 
tinting the truth about gargles, brassieres, and cheese, without 
doing something to his internal mechanism. Fortunately some 
ad men are not intelligent, and can keep their psyche intact. The 
others try to compensate by working up a false enthusiasm— 
even going to such dreadful lengths as consuming great quanti- 
ties of the mouth wash and cheese; by becoming utterly cynical; 
by trying to write poetry on the side; by concentrating on the 
artistic possibilities of bathing beauties and canned-fish contain- 
ers; by jumping out of high ofhce windows. 

The poison has spread far beyond the propaganda mills, to 
infect the whole American public. 

Fake. Boloney. Bunk. Apple sauce. Bull. There 

are over a hundred slang synonyms for the idea these 

words express, most of them coined within the last two 

decades. No other idea has called forth such lavish folk 
invention, and this can only mean one thing. It is the 
pseudo-culture’s bleak judgment upon itself. 

Hold that thought on your forefinger for a moment. Bunk, 
boloney, and bull. What's his racket? Nerts. Perhaps not 
quite so common in the great apen spaces, but common enough. 
Where is a people going when it progressively ceases to believe 
in the integrity of everything and everybody? Such is advertis- 
ing’s gift to mankind. But again remember that advertising is 
not a plot against human probity and honor, only an inevitable 
consequence of a misdirected surplus economy. 

Clean up advertising, say the reformers, make it honest, 
truthful, genuinely helpful to the consumer. Mr. Rorty is on 
safe ground in crying nerts to this proposal. So long as com- 
petitive capitalism remains, the handmaiden must continue faith- 
ful to the old gentleman, and not go sleeping around in alien 
beds. Truthful advertising, by and large, does not sell goods 
nearly so well as crooked advertising. Truthful advertising, 
furthermore, would mean the disappearance of nine-tenths of the 
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trafic, for how can everyone truthfully say his product is su- 
perior to all others? The reformers are wasting their breath. 
Good” advertising is that which sells the most goods at the 
lowest advertising cost. Fake testimonials meet this test, are 
wccordingly “good” advertising, and increasingly in demand. 

Mr. Rorty has covered the whole sea-lion waterfront. He 
tells how he worked and how he felt; how a modern agency 
»perates; how advertising originated and waxed, with pen por- 
traits of its great forerunners—Jay Cooke, Barnum, Beecher, 
ind Elbert Hubbard; how the press, radio, movies, and general 
business cooperate to produce the pseudo-culture with which we 
all are tainted; how the most gigantic lobby in history crucified 
he Pure Food and Drug bill (and I suspect launched the attack 
m the Brain Trust); how Bruce Barton reconciled Christ with 
[isterine, and is not very happy about the achievement; how 
ave, religion, science, psychology, beauty, art, hope are poured 
ato the propaganda mill to emerge dirty and mutilated, useless 

»r the vital processes of humanity. 

| have been stirred by this book. Everyone who retains 

ome conception of human integrity will be stirred. As a techni- 
i! job of authorship, however, it leaves something to be desired. 
It is too long, too discursive, and sometimes self-contradictory. 
There is a lengthy section describing a piece of research en the 
advertising of a dozen magazines that is extremely dull. This 
hould have been either an appendix or a separate scholarly 
monograph. One wishes that Mr. Rorty had spent about six 
wore months editing and sharpening his focus—with a box of 
vue pencils beside him. 

Be prepared, gentle reader, to skip from time to time; be 
orepared for poetic license mixed with cold statistics; be pre 
pared for certain conclusions which do not always click-—but 
lo not miss this book. Twenty years of keen observation, twenty 
years of gathering social insight have gone into it. It is a raw, 
living book, quite unsuitable as filler for any monthly magazine. 

What is te be done about advertising? Nothing. Perhaps 
1 few of its more vicious effects can be modified by a decent 
tood and drugs act, but the prospects of securing such legislation 
are not bright. Advertising is woven so tightly into the fabric 
ot an acquisitive economy that it can no more be lifted out and 
lisinfected, by itself, than the banking system ean be lifted out. 
It stands or falls with the whole system. Since 1929 the system 
has been reeling in drunken circles. Only by spending some ten 
billions of public credit has Mr. Roosevelt kept it from pitching 
headlong. The abyss still yawns; credit, in the form of interest- 
hearing indebtedness, cannot be maintained indefinitely. Capital 

n. old style, is in my opinion walking out on us. It follows 
tat advertising, as we have known it, must presently accom- 
vany the old gentleman out into the night, the stench of its 
Perhaps Mr. Rorty has really written an 
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Huxley in the Tropics 


Reyond the Mexique Bay. By Aldous Huxley. Harper and 


Brothers. Sid 


HATEVER armies may do, Aldous Huxley travels on 
\ \ his mind. In this latest journey he endured the pomps 

of a large winter cruise along the outer islands of the 
Caribbean to Venezuela, but left the liner at Jamaica to go by 
banana boat to British Honduras, from there to think his way 
cross Guatemala to the Pacific, up the coast to Puerto Angel, 
overland to Mexico City, and on to the beginning of his home- 
ward voyage. He seems to have run no risks worse than the 


discomforts and the boredom which all travelers suffer, and to 
What happened to him was 


have had no visible adventures. 
what happened to his mind as his senses reported new experi- 


ences in unfamiliar circumstances. His book is a diary 0; 
thoughts. It is interesting only because he has one of the most 
interesting minds alive. 

In Trinidad he found an Imperial College of Tropical Ag 
riculture but no Imperial College of Applied Anthropology. Hj, 
own notes are anthropological and applied. 


| 


To understand European politics [he remarks in a 
passage which illustrates his general attitude] one should 
read the history of Central America. This is not paradox, 
but scientific method. It is by studying the simple that 
we learn to understand the more complex phenomena of 
the same kind. The behavior of children and lunatics 
throws light on the more elaborate behavior of adults and 
the sane. Pavlov’s dogs have explained many hi:herto 
inexplicable characteristics of human beings. Most of 
the little we know about the anthropology of civilized 
peoples is the fruit of inquiries into the nature of primi- 
tive societies. Central America, being just Europe ia iin 
iature with the lid off, is the ideal laboratory in whic} 
to study the behavior of the Great Powers. 


Huxley’s language, as lucid as Clarence Day’s, without tly 
horrid jargon of technical anthropologists and sociologists, » 
keep some readers from realizing how thoughtful he is. H 
random sequence of ideas, brought down as they rise from his 
observations, may give the effect ot casual lightness, not o/ 
genuine substance. But he is no less sagacious because he 
easy to read, and no less consistent because he makes man 
minor points. Every minor point spreads like a circle in th: 
water. 

For example, he has said that the passing of mahogan 
Europe caused poverty in Honduras and a higher death-rate 
What it Europeans knew and could vividly imagine the plight 
of the men and women whom a change in fashion had con 
demned to chronic underfeeding in their tropical forests? Su] 
knowledge and imagination would result in a paralysis of act 
ity and a hopeless neurasthenia. 


The confident capacity to choose depends on igno- 
rance or, if knowledge is unescapable, of insentience and 
lack of imagination. In practice we are able to do things 
with a light heart, because we never know very clear!) 
what we are doing, and are happily incapable of imagin 
ing how our deeds will affect other people or our futur: 
selves. To rail against destiny because it has decreed 
that we shall live in darkness and insensibility is foolish 
We should rather be thankful that it has been made psy- 
chologically possible for us to choose and act. 


Moreover, the outcome of events cannot be measured in too 
short a time. The decline of mahogany may yet drive the Hon 
duraneans to agriculture and so in the long run positively benefit 
them. 

The most extended comment in the book is against thie 
dogma that wars are produced largely by the evil arts of rival 
capitalists. Even the capitalists know, Huxley says, that they 
could do bigger and better exploiting if they would get together 
and pluck the whole world’s feathers in peace. And the ex- 
ploited are perennially ready to be exploited again. Something 
needs explaining. “We want first of all to know why the ex- 
ploiters quarrel; and, in the second place, why the exploited 
allow themselves to be involved.” In an effort to explain, Hux- 
ley looks shrewdly into the wells of passion from which much 
of human behavior springs, economic interests or no economic 
interests. 


Interests are always ready to compound, passions 
never. You can always discuss figures, haggle over prices, 
ask a hundred and accept eighty-five. But you cannot dis- 
cuss hatred, nor haggle over contradictory vanities and 
prejudices, nor ask for blood and accept a soft answer. 
Neither can you argue away the immediately experienced 
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fact that boasting is delightful, that it is bliss to feel 
yourself superior to the other fellow, that “righteous in- 
dignation” is wildly intoxicating, and that the thrill of 
being one of a mob that hates another mob can be as 
pleasurably exciting as a prolonged orgasm. 


In less than forty pages, dated Guatemala City, Huxley sums 
up the matter of a whole treatise on original hate. 

A miscellany cannot be digested, but it can lead to a con- 
clusion. Huxley concludes that the primitive and the civilized 
cannot be reconciled. Perhaps a civilized people, with their 
habit of criticism, might recapture some of the primitive virtues 
without losing their own, but a primitive people, lacking the 
power to distinguish among the civilized qualities and goods 
offered them, must take all or none, and so lose their own primi- 
tive nature. Human beings cannot rise in the scale of civili- 
zation without paying for it. 


In other words, men have to work for every mental 
or material advance they make and, when they have made 
it, can enjoy the fruits of their labors only on condition 
that they give up the privileges which were theirs before 
the advance was made... . When man became an intel- 
lectual and spiritual being, he paid for his new privileges 
with a treasure of intuitions, of emotional spontaneity, of 
sensuality still innocent of all self-consciousness. . . 
Human Bondage, in the words of Spinoza, is the price of 
Human Freedom. The advantages of the first state (and 
Human Bondage has many and substantial advantages) 
are incompatible with those of the second. We must be 
content to pay, and indefinitely to go on paying, the irre- 
ducible price of the goods we have chosen. 


Here, as on many pages of his modest work, Huxley’s applied 
anthropology passes into pure wisdom. 
Cart VAN Doren 


Men Without Countries 


The Death Ship. The Story of an American Sailor. By B. 
Traven. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


HE narrator in this novel is a New Orleans sailor, but 
the novel has nothing to do with New Orleans or with 
any American waters. The story begins at Antwerp with 
the losing of the hero's identification papers, so that when his 
ship leaves port without him he has no scrap of evidence to 
offer the Belgian police concerning either his name or his na- 
tionality. If he were “somebody” in América this would not 
matter, but he is nobody—he has never known his father, he 
-annot say whether his mother is still alive, and the only Amer- 
icans he has known, as he explains to “his” consul in Paris, 
were “people of no importance. Just plain people. Working 
tolks. Changing places whenever their work calls for it. I 
would not know their full names or even their real names, only 
the names we knew them or called them by.” “Have you a per- 
nanent address back home?” asks the consul. “No, sir. I 
ould not pay for one.” 

It is a joke at first, his being without a country. But by 
the time he has been picked up like a piece of poisoned meat 
ind thrown across the Dutch border for the officials of Rotter- 
dam to worry themselves sick about, and by the time they have 
dumped him back on to Belgian soil, and by the time he has 
begged and starved and impersonated his way through France 
the joke has grown into something quite monstrous and mirth- 
less. In his own mind he has ceased to exist to the point where 
he is willing to call himself by any name that is convenient and 
to claim any nationality—German, for example—that will keep 
him relatively out of trouble. There is a happy Spanish inter- 
ude, among people who differ from all the other people in the 
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The book that has something 
new, startling and important 
to say about modern life 


Lewis Mumiord’s 


TECHNICS and 
CIVILIZATION 


By the author of “The Golden 
Day,” “Sticks and Stones,” etc. 


STUART CHASE, N. Y. Herald Tribune: “The 
most lucid and persuasive exposition of the 
promise of technics in human terms that it has 
been my good fortune to read.” 


HERSCHEL BRICKELL, N. Y. Post: “The most 
absorbing book I have read on the origins of the 
civilization with which we have to live, and of 
which we are, willy-nilly, a part.” 


CLIFTON FADIMAN, New Yorker: “Like many 
serious books it is more entertaining than most 
frivolous ones. . . . I think it contains the sanest, 
truest, and also the most legitimately hopeful 
things that have been said about our machine 
civilization in the last few years.” 


HARRY HANSEN, N. Y. World Telegram: “It is 
quite impossible to indicate . . . the richness of 
Mr. Mumford’s study . . . Marks the peak of 


Lewis Mumford’s writings on man’s activities. . .” 


JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, N. Y. Times: “The story 
he has to tell is utterly fascinating . . . impossible 
to review in a short space with any feeling on the 
part of the reviewer of justice done.” 


WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT, N. Y. Times: “A 
brilliant historical and critical account ... a 
necessary account, one for which we have waited 
too long in English.” 


Illustrated, $4.50 
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book by being so quaintly human as not to care who he is; then 
the death ship, the Yorikke, whose officers and owners welcome 
him, as they welcome the rest of a crew which probably has no 
equal in fiction for raggedness and rottenness, because he will not 
be missed when the old hulk goes down to get its insurance. 

If the Yorikke is intended to represent the modern world 
in little, then we have here the bitterest imaginable indictment 
of that world—an indictment all the bitterer, too, because its 
language is so spirited, so opulent, and even in its ghastly fash- 
ion so gay. The narrator, who has signed on as an Egyptian 
just for tun, finds himself in a little universe whose features 
sharply resemble the features of the only universe he has ever 
known. Its rulers—the skipper and the engineers—are staring 
statues of wood, concrete, and stone, and its populace is a hud- 
dle of sickly beasts deprived long since of pride, wit, feeling, 
hope. It is not merely that these under-dogs are treated cru- 
elly; it is that they are not treated as human beings at all. For 
the world as our author sees it is not organized on human prin- 
ciples; it is a world of gold and silver and coal, a world of 
legal papers, of senseless machineries, and of solemn imperson- 
alities. If the narrator manages in spite of all this to keep up 
his high spirits and to find in one shipmate, Stanislav, a mind 
with which his own can hold brave, eloquent dialogues, the case 
thereby is not altered. Rather is it made more clear, since in 
Pippip and Stanislav we have the glowing remnants of a hu- 
manity elsewhere dying out. Not that the Yorikke sinks. It is 
of another death ship, the Empress of Madagascar, that Pippip 
manages on the last page to be the sole survivor. 

All the worse, then, for a world through whose waters the 
Yorikke continues to steam. I cannot say whether the Yorikke 
is a true image of mankind at the moment, as Mr. Traven 
quite possibly means to say it ts. In itself, however, it is the 
most depressing world I have ever witnessed. And Mr. Tra- 
ven, hysterical though he often is, strikes me as one of the few 
writers who have succeeded in damning the human race without 
paying it a compliment. I cannot doubt the Yorikke, nor do 
{| expect soon to cease hearing the mingled curses and mad 
laughters of its creatures who once were men. 

Mark Van Doren 


. 4 a “ ° . 
[he Theories of Major Douglas 
Social Credit. By C. H. Douglas. W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany. $2. 
HE work entitled “Social Credit” is the latest volume by 
i Major Douglas on a theme which has occupied his at- 
tention since the close of the World War. Like his other 
volumes on the same subject, this one is not devoted simply to 
in exposition of monetary and credit theories but is marked by 
excursions into many fields of human thought—education, phi- 
losuphy, ethics, politics, international peace, and sociology. The 
author flits from one to the other with such celerity that it be- 
comes dificult to follow the thread of his ideas through these 
byways of extraneous thought. 

To Major Douglas economic analyses run entirely in terms 
of cost and price. His theorems belong to the most rigid of the 
ever rigid cost-of-production school of economic thought. Were 
restrictions of cost and price—neither term is ever clearly de- 
fined--to be removed, manufacturers would then be capable “of 
obtaining almost any output.” This is one of the basic ideas of 
his theory, and it is to an explanation of how the restrictive 
features of cost and price are to be removed that he devotes 
his work. 

What then, he queries, prevents the productive machinery 
from realizing its full potentialities? How is one to explain the 
paradox of starvation in the midst of plenty? The explanation 
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of this difference between unsatisfied consumption desires and 
potential productive capacity, with its ghastly by-product of ever 
present unemployment, is to be found in the deficiency of money 
income. This deficiency, states Major Douglas, arises from 
the fact that of the various costs incurred in production, only 4 
fraction are involved in the distribution of income to consum 
ers. Hence, prices always exceed consumers’ income. In con 
sequence capitalistic nations must fight for export markets ip 
which to dispose of their surpluses. Increase somehow the 
money income of consumers, and the products of the existing 
machines and of those to be constructed in the future can be 
consumed domestically. He bolsters his argument by referring 
to the war period, when there was no deficiency of money in 
come and the machines were humming as busily and happily as 
ever would be the case in the Utopia of the social creditors. 

Could not, then, money income in our economic society as 
constituted at present be made to equal productive capacities? 
Major Douglas replies that the control, misuse, and manipula 
tion of the institution of money by what he terms a hidden gov 
ernment makes this impossible. So great is this hidden govern 
ment’s power of control that it is able to effect corners in this 
“commodity,” money. Money dealers, he states, are ever de 
flationists. It is they who desire budgets to be balanced and 
loans to be repayed from taxes, and whe in general stand in 
favor of sound finance. But the repayment of bank loans and 
the reduction of the public debt through taxes and sound finance: 
lead to progressive deflation. Purchasing power is destroyed 
and the differential between purchasing power and price becomes 
ever wider. Against this tendency present governments are pow- 
erless. Like everyone else they are subject to the dictates of 
the money trust. 

The misuse of the institution of money the author attributes 
in part to what he terms the Jewish influence on modern think- 
ing and social institutions. The connection between the Jewish 
influence and the misuse of modern institutions is not made 
clear, but it has something to do with the Mosaic laws and their 
emphasis on the theory of rewards and punishments, with the 
unchecked collectivism of Jewish thought, and with the present 
Semitic structure of society resulting from the all-pervasive 
Jewish influence. 

Though they are compounded of undigested bits of mone- 
tary and credit theory, of communistic and fascist doctrines, and 
are tinged with an anti-Semitic bias, the ideas of Major Douglas 
have, strangely enough, enjoyed wide popularity. This is to be 
accounted for not only by the depression but also by the amor- 
phous character of his theories, which makes them acceptable 
to disciples of the most divergent economic and political philoso- 
phies. The obscurity of Major Douglas’s doctrines places the 
critic at a considerable disadvantage. To attack his premises is 
like trying to dissect a jelly fish. Important problems of valua- 
tion, of cyclical and secular analysis, are entirely omitted, and 
in other instances he has failed to find his way through the eco- 
nomic maze. To list a few points by way of illustration: 

1. His basic premise, it will be remembered, runs in terms 
of production costs. He argues that since, according to his anal- 
ysis, all production costs do not consist of wages, salaries, and 
dividends, production costs exceed the purchasing power released 
in the production process, with the consequence that a certain 
amount of purchasing power is immobilized. 

From the point of view of simple accounting or arithmetic, 
this theorem is incorrect. Costs of production are but one side 
of the equation of which income in some form to some class is 
the other. There is no immobilization of purchasing power un 
less a discontinuity of production takes place. 

2. Purchasing power, he would have us understand, is fur- 
ther immobilized through loan repayments and tax collections. 
In connection with the repayment of bank loans, he misses the 
important point, so far as his more theoretic analysis is con- 
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cerned, which is that it is not significant whether a particular 
loan has or has not been repaid. What is significant is whether 
the entire body of bank credit is increasing or diminishing. In 
this are involved the cyclical problems of loan inflation and de- 
flation. Further, the payment of taxes never immobilizes pur- 
chasing power. In the modern world it may redirect purchas- 
ing power, but it never immobilizes it. 

3. There is a further inference from his writings that sav- 
ings, like loan repayments and tax collections, immobilize pur- 
chasing power. It should be remembered that savings simply 
serve to redirect industrial energies. As savings increase, fewer 
consumption goods and more goods of a durable character are 
produced. At the present time unemployment in the United 
States is to be found largely in the building trades and the dur- 
able-goods industries. Increased activity in those industries 
would be stimulated if savings were to increase, accompanied by 
, reduction in the rate of interest on long-term loans. 

4. The idea of social credit as something objective into 
vhich society may dip for purchasing power is a myth. Pro- 

ction and trade beget their own credit. There is no credit 
ipart from that established through productive processes. Bank 
credit should be based solely on goods in the process of produc- 
on or sale. When such is not the case, inflation in this direc- 
tion or that will result. This inflation may take the form of 
ommercial-credit and commodity-price inflation as in 1920 or 
of investment-credit and capital-asset inflation as in 1924-29. 
Such periods are always followed by the aftermath of deflation, 
in which costs must be adjusted to falling prices. 

5. Major Douglas’s plan for the distribution of the “na- 
tional dividend,” though this is denied by him and his followers, 
s but inflation under another name. Prices would surely begin 
to rise with the creation of this volume of new purchasing power. 
lhe social creditors would reply that if such were the case the 
sovernment could eliminate or reduce payments on account of 
the “national dividend.” If this were done, the boom would be 
checked, unemployment would increase, and the paradox of 
starvation in the midst of plenty would remain as an unsolved 
problem. BenyAMIN Haccotr BecKHart 


Middle Europe 


Kaleidoscope. By Stefan Zweig. The Viking Press. $3. 
Ly ioe the appearance in America of the war books and 


those footnotes on the Versailles treaty, “Little Man 
What Now?” and “Karl and the Twentieth Century,” 
stories of the kind in Stefan Zweig’s new collection were the 
usual, familiar importations from the German nations. Thomas 
Mann represents the type at its best today, but it is a broad 
genre including the works of Schnitzler and Wassermann, those 
delicate porcelain-like novels of Count Edouard von Keyserling, 
and Zweig’s own “Amok,” “Letters from an Unknown Woman,” 
and “Conflicts.” In fact, most German literary men whose 
work covers twenty years or wore have tried their hands at 
writing of this sort. It embodies a:. unmistakable Middle Eu- 
ropean point of view, an emotiona.zed interest and attitude 
toward the treatment of human passions and psychological phe- 
nomena. It may, as in the tale called Transfiguration in the 
present volume, like Wassermann’s “The World’s Illusion,” 
present a romantic version of a man’s redemption by means of 
toughs and prostitutes. At its best it represents the persistence 
ind vigor of the traditional narrative forms in Central Europe. 
With the exception of the first and last stories, “Kaleido- 
scope” is a collection of character sketches. Some of them, 
such as Moonbeam Alley and The Governess, are new but 
not very becoming faces on old figures. Far and The Invisible 
Collection verge on bathos. Others, like Buchmendel, Lepo- 











Travel with an “inside 
man’ in the storm centers 
of the werld 


John Dos Passos’ 


IN ALL 
COUNTRIES 


NATHAN ASCH, New Republic: “Writing a beau- 
tiful, jaggedly contemporary prose, he drives the 
sights and sounds and tastes and shudders into 
the reader’s bones, evokes the places and the 
peoples seen. . . . Events in his hands become 
significant, have meaning, acquire direction, be- 
come part of life... .” 


CLIFTON FADIMAN, New Yorker: “He has a re- 
markable faculty for seeing the problem always 
in terms of anecdote, biography, individual ex- 
perience, and of passing it through a tempera- 
ment as warm and generous as that of any 
American writing today.” 


N. Y. SUN: “Simply as a record of travel—of 
things seen, IN ALL COUNTRIES is superb. As 
a commentary on recent events in the four coun- 
tries (Russia, Spain, Mexico, America), it is 
stimulating and worth every reader’s time and 
close attention.” $2.50 
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THREE PLAYS 
Ry JOHN DOS PASSOS 


A volume collecting “The Garbage Man,” 
“Airways. Inc.” and a new play, “Fortune 
Heights,” now being produced in Moscow. 


Out May 17, $2.50 
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rella, and The Runaway are simple, well-told tales of odd 
people, the first two being neat mixtures of pathos and irony, 
the last a gentle, subtle, skilful account of an exiled peasant’s 
longing for home. Two legends—one of Rachel’s tears, an en- 
largement of the Bible story, and the other, suggested by the 
Bhagavadgita, of the way to wisdom—conclude the book. When, 
is in Leporella and The Runaway, Zweig seems most at ease, 
he writes with the fluency of a gifted raconteur whose point of 
view is cultured, detached, and sympathetic, whose observation 
»f human behavior is alert, and whose taste for certain varia- 
tions in human psychology and emotions is avid. The first 
story, The Burning Secret, is his best. In this study of a boy’s 
‘ealousy, hatred, and slowly evolving comprehension of his 
mother’s love affair, Zweig is more original, more ambitious in 
vhat he undertakes. His penetration into motives, acts, and 
their results goes deeper and rings truer, and he is less bur- 
dened by vague and cumbersome literary phrases. Compared 
vith Zweig's previously translated fiction, “Kaleidoscope” is 
poorer in technique and interest. For that reason it does little 
more for the tradition of which it is a part than to indicate its 


survival. FLorencr CopmMAn 
Shorter Notices 
Testimony. By Charles Reznikoff. With an Introduction by 


Kenneth Burke. The Objectivist Press. $1. 

In his introduction to this volume of prose sketches Mr. 
Burke notes that the progressive development of fiction toward 
“case history” has now a complementary movement—the move- 
ment of the “case history’ toward fiction. “Testimony” is 
Vir. Reznikoff’s title for a group of short sketches collected, it 
seems, while he was reading law cases from every State and 
every year. He believes that such material as this encompasses 
“the life of a people in mines and on ships, all the activities that 
the law itself covers.” Mr. Reznikoff presents his tales exactly 
is if they were testimony given in a law court and utterly with- 
out embellishment. Characters are not described; situations are 
not elaborated. Action begins in the middle of violence. The 
result is a group of brief narratives more forrible and more 
action seems unmotivated—than Faulkner 
timself might enjoy. For sheer brutality there is nothing in 
literature quite like this little volume. And obviously it is the 
method of presentation which creates the effect of unrelieved 
ind unreasonable and cruelty. These sketches are 
‘case histories” but taken as a group they do give the effect of 
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The Struggle of the Britons Against the Roman 
By Christina Chapin. 


Nanctuary 
Invaders Told in Narrative Verse. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2. 

Vliss Chapin uses the Spenserian stanza to tell her story, 

t tale remembered rather than a drama enacted. In traditional 

form, language, and imagery, the poem is very expertly written. 

Obviously the mood is a nostalgia for the past, for the free 

natural life that the Britons enjoyed. The Romans are sym- 

holic of the oncoming of destructive civilization and of modern 
thought. The Britons are the great Panineists, in the pagan 

sense of the word, the true children of nature. The poet is a 

mystic in her feeling that man is holiest and greatest when he 

in speak with trees and rocks and birds. But there is a stoic 
uceeptance, too, in this poet, a deep conviction that what is to 
be must be. So time advances. “Sanctuary” is not dramatic 
narrative so much as it is narrative of mocd moving forward 
through pictures of the landscape and of the simple lives of the 

The conventional but ‘t has considerable 


Britons. work is 
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Frost in May. By Antonia White. The Viking Press. $2.59 

Antonia White has managed to do that unusual thing— 
use a controversial religious theme and let the cause for an argy 
ment rest with the reader. The deed is done by tracing the 
effects of convent discipline on the adolescent daughter of 
convert. For those in favor there are all the necessary prac 
tices making for mental security and humility in this world and 
a state of grace in the world to come; for those opposed there 
are all the heartless tortures leading to mental and moral slay 
ery for exploitation by the oldest and most unscrupulous monop 
oly on earth. The book answers nothing but it suggests the 
whole question of discipline: how much, how little, what kind 
of discipline, and, with Nazi and Communist methods in mind 
for what end it shall be suffered. Yet even before the questions 
form, this description of the efforts to break the pride of one 
young girl for the glory of God recommends itself as a highly 
subtle, sensitive, and harrowing testament of youth. 


Drama 
Pent-House Utopia 


NOMEWHERE in the amiable course of Dawn Powell's 
“Jig Saw” (Ethel Barrymore Theater) one idle young 
man replies briefly to another who has asked him how he 

manages to live. “Fortunately,” he says, “my ancestors hap 
pened to be prudent folk.” “And,” adds the original questioner 
“vour descendants will have to be.” 

This, I assume, constitutes some slight concession to the 
tact that no modern work can be respectable unless it takes 
into proper consideration the economic background of the ac 
tion. It is, however, the only passage in the play likely to make 
anyone think, unless, perhaps, one is generous enough to classify 
as thoughtful the remark of a lady in pajamas who declares her 
intention to “sit out” the revolution when it comes. All the 
rest of the time is pleasantly given over to rambling discussions 
of love and, more specifically, of what ought to be done about a 
convent-bred daughter who is likely to be a little disconcerted 
on her homecoming if she finds her mother’s bed full of strange 
men. All the characters live in pent-houses, and on the stage 
at least no one has any duties or occupations likely to distract 
him from the chief business of life—which is, of course, the 
discussion of just such topics as those mentioned above with a 
rambling imbecility which is perpetually and miraculously blun 
dering into wit. To be sure the official lover of madam has 
some vague profession, but at least the charmed company can 
say of its members, as Max Beerbohm said of the inhabitants of 
his suburban village, “Those of us who have anything to do go 
away each morning and do it elsewhere.” 

What gives Miss Powell’s play the strong flavor of orig) 
nality which it undoubtedly has is a certain elusive individuality 
in the tone of the remarks which her characters make upon the 
set themes of “sophisticated” farce. In the first place, she has 
achieved a casualness which removes any distressing suggestion 
that she considers herself unusually naughty and is deliberately 
trying to shock. In the second place, she eschews the more or 
less established techniques of both the Wildean epigram and the 
Broadway wisecrack in favor of a slightly drunken irrelevance 
of phrase which, in so far as it resembles anything, resembles the 
manner of Frank Sullivan or James Thurber rather than that 
of more formally literary wits. Probably the remark of the 
faithful lover that his mistress “has to be kept more or less 
amused ... just the way a sea lion has to be kept more or less 
wet” does not look funny in the isolation of cold print, but it is 
funny when surrounded by the harmonious context of equally 
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‘utile talk in which flashes of insight illuminate every now and 


then the idle chatter. The charm which this sort of thing has 
s the charm of all comedy deriving trom Congreve’s perfected 
‘orm of the Restoration invention: it realizes one of the dreams 
it mankind, which is simply the dream of a society where talk 
would be our sole occupation, and the dilemmas of both physiol- 
zy and morals would disappear as soon as they had been defined 
n a clever phrase. Wit is man’s highest invention, and witty 
nen will always wish that nature could be made to recognize 
s they do how all-sufficient it ought to be. 

Toward the end of her play Miss Powell becomes almost 
iellow. The long-faithful lover (delightfully played by Ernest 
Truex) has disposed of his latest rival and has settled down on 
. couch to explain why he wants to come back. It is not merely 
iat the food is good and that he likes the view. The truth of 
e matter is that he is no longer interested in making new con- 
iests. In particular, he shudders at the thought of retracing 
nce more the familiar approach to romance, especially the part 
«here he will be required to tell anecdotes of his childhood or 
ro show an interest in stories tending to illustrate how very 
nocent his partner was in the days when she was innocent at 

“Damn it,” he concludes, “when a man has reached my 
re he doesn’t want to break down any more women’s barriers. 

In fact, it would be kind of a relief to find some.” Perhaps 
visdom which comes as tardily as this is hardly classifiable as 
norality, but it provides at least an almost moral conclusion no 
-s unlikely to be taken to heart than any other moral would be. 

It is only fair to add that the dialogue is by far the best 

nart of “Jig Saw,” which limps noticeably in its action and, in 
identally, includes some of the most awkward exits and some 
t the most painfully obvious clearings of the stage seen here in 
i long time. It is also necessary to remark that, for once, the 
Theater Guild seems to have erred in its direction by forcing 
the farcical portions of the action in such a way as to make 
their weakness only the more evident. But neither this fact nor 
the equally obvious facts that Eliot Cabot is miscast and Spring 
Byington not at her very delightful best can prevent the play 
from furnishing a very entertaining evening. 

“The Lady from the Sea” certainly does not represent Ibsen 
it his best, but I was amazed at the vitality which it revealed 
1 the revival at the Little Theater. Much of the play seems 

ild-fashioned; much of it is stuffy; yet there are scenes and 
suches of character which reveal the genius of the author as 
omistakably as if they had been written yesterday. Mary Hone 
zave a very satisfactory performance of Ellida, and Margaret 
English, an unknown, could hardly have been better in the role 
t Hilda, that terrifying embodiment of the cruelty of innocence. 
have always suspected that she grew up to be Hedda Gabler. 
JosspH Woop Krutcu 


Films 
Tarzan and Hitler 


N atmosphere of the incredible hangs over the current 
A screen: Tarzan, Adolf Hitler, the End of the World. 
In comparison with most of what is being offered at the 
noment, therefore, the latest Tarzan film inflicts no great strain 
the imagination. The lush jungle world into which it intro- 
juces us is at least as credible as Hitler's Germany or the 
Rooseveltian America pictured in the recent “Stand Up and 
Cheer.” And it is, on the whole, rather less embarrassing. 
l'arzan and His Mate” (Capitol), happens, it is true, to be 
nuch the best directed and best photographed film in the whole 
larzan cycle. With an admirable sense of delicacy, the pro- 
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MAX GORDON Successes 
WALTER SINCLAIR LEWIS’ 


HUSTON in “DODSWORTH” 


Dramatixed by SIDNEY HOWARD 
SHUBERT THEATRE #323 
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“The Shining Hour’ 


A New Play by Keith Winter 
with Cyril Raymond—Marjorie Fielding—Derek Williams 


45th Ww ft Broadway. Evenings 
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The Theatre Union presents 


’ The Seasons Outstanding Dramatic Hit 


| STEVEDORE 


A gripping story of lynch terror on the waterfront of New Orleans: 
full of tension, punch, humor, and rich character portrayal. 


l4th St. & 6th Ave. WAtkins 9-7450 


CIVIC REPERTORY THEA. ®s;,825;, Mats, Tues. 4 sat. 2:49 
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AH, WILDERNESS! Guild Theater. 
about a youth who discovers love and poetry together. 
doubly etfective by the performance of George M. Cohan. 

DODSWORTH. Shubert Theater. Sidney Howard's impressive 
and deeply moving dramatization of Sinclair Lewis's novel 
Brilliantly acted by Walter Huston and Fay Bainter. 

JIG SAW. Ethel Barrymore Theater. Reviewed in this issue. 

MARY OF SCOTLAND. Alvin Theater. Helen Hayes and Philip 
Merivale give fine performances in Maxwell Anderson's play. 
An outstanding dramatic hit but one which left me a little cold. 

MEN IN WHITE. Broadhurst Theater. Fine teamwork on the 
part of the members of the Group Theater helps to make this 
play about a young doctor one of the things which must not 
be missed. 

PIRATES OF PENZANCE. Majestic Theater. This week’s offer- 
ing of a good company presenting Gilbert and Sullivan repertory. 

SHE LOVES ME NOT. Morosco Theater. Mad doings at Prince 
ton which involve the efforts of some high-minded students to 
rescue a not too innocent maiden in distress. Much the funniest 
farce of the year. 

STEVEDORE. Civic Repertory Theater. Uncommonly effective 
both as melodrama and as propaganda, reaching a really smash- 
ing climax in a thunderous scene “on the barricades.” 

THE SHINING HOUR. Booth Theater. What happens to a 
quiet English family when love puts in an unexpected appear 
ance. Delightful’ comedy and the best of the recent offerings 


O'Neill’s nostalgic comedy 
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Next Week 
ERNEST GRUENING 
will contribute an article on General Rafael Trujillo, 
whose ruthless military dictatorship of the Dominican 
Republic is the end result of American intervention— 
ostensibly designed to guarantee constitutional freedom 
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ducers have refrained from intruding for too long at a stretch 
on the tropical intimacies of Tarzan and his noble English-born 
mate. No more plot is supplied than is necessary to bring out 
the real interest of the picture. Civilization bursts into the ter- 
restrial paradise in the form of an ivory-hunting expedition; the 
two ruthless English adventurers encounter difficulties at the 
hands of both Tarzan and a race of ferocious cannibals; and at 
the end they and their camp followers are disposed of with 
an Elizabethan prodigality. In fact, one scarcely recalls a film 
in which human life is represented as being at so low a premium. 
But the reason tor this is perhaps to be found in the fact that 
the real interest here is not nearly so much in the human as in 
the animal life—in the monkeys, alligators, hippopotami, and 
other more or less mute performers from the Hollywood zoo. 
Much more entertaining than either Johnny Weissmuller or 
Maureen O'Sullivan is their volatile little simian aide de camp. 
There is also a remarkable scene of a herd of elephants congre- 
gated to protect their dead in the ancestral graveyard. In brief, 
this addition to the Tarzan saga achieves all the charm and 
interest ot so-called documentary pictures like “Chang” and 
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“Africa Speaks” without any of the disturbing strain on our 
credulity which such pictures usually involve. 

The main impression left by “Hitler’s Reign of Terror 
(Mayfair), a conglomeration of speeches, pictorialized inr-; 
views, newsreels, and some original shots taken by Corneliys 
Vanderbilt, Jr., in Germany last year, is that the exploitation 
of anti-Hitler sentiment in this country but now descended ; 
something like a racket. ‘The appeal that this hodge-pod. 
makes is of the most unintelligent and hysterical kind. An ex 
ample of this might have been seen in the conduct of an audi 
ence which buzzed with anger whenever the image of Hit): 
flashed on the screen but burst into applause at the sight o/ 
Dollfuss or Mussolini. This nice discrimination between Eur 
pean dictators was undoubtedly induced by such running com 
ments as the following: “Hitler was in early youth a red, 
something of a bully to boot.” It is all too obvious that Mr 
Vanderbilt has as little understanding of the situation in Ge: 
many as he had right to make a full-length film on the basis of 
the few rolls of celluloid that he was able to smuggle out o: 
that country. WiuLLiAM Troy 





Enjoy This Decoration- Day Week-end 
at the Special ““GET-ACQUAINTED" Rate 




















TAMIMENT wishes to acquaint its 5 Full Days 
many friends with the amazing plans $16 50 
and improvements for the 1934 season. | aos - 
Week-end program will feature the uesday Supper 

- ‘ until Sunday 
opening of a drama and music festival ehees Dianee 
under the direction of Mac Liebman... Daily Rate $4.00 
1 new satirical revue entitled “These ; 
Times.” an International Music Hall entertainment—cabaret 
style, as well as Milton Spielman’s Nut Club Orchestra. 


RATE DURING MONTH OF JUNE—$25 A WEEK 


Prom New York: Round trip R.R. fare including bue $4.50 
Special round trip bus from 7 East 15th Street 3.95 





CAMP TAMIMENT, TAMIMENT, PA. 
Send Rescevations to N. Y. Office, 7 East 15th St. Tel. AL 4-6875 





Contributors to This Issue 


DoucLas HASKELL was formerly assistant editor of the 
Architectural Record and has written for art and archi- 
tectural publications here and abroad. 

JoHN GUNTHER is the Vienna correspondent of the Chicago 
Daily News. 

MATTHEW SMITH is the general secretary of the Mechanics 
Educational Society of America. 

JOHANNES STERL is the pseudonym of a German Social 
Democrat now a refugee in the United States. 

Joun RoruscnHiLp is the director of the Open Road. 

StuaRT CHAsE is the author of “The Economy of Abun 
dance.” 

BENJAMIN Haccott BECKHART is associate professor of 
banking at Columbia University and coeditor of “For 
eign Banking Systems.” 
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AN ACRE — AT ONE VACATION’S COST | 
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FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED ea 


man co-traveler, for 











people. $50 Meals may be arranged for Kox 
P 4 riding distance. Vox 368, 


‘ ftom 









YOUNG WOMAN secks congenial young wo- 
summer trip, through 





meee prenally taree. charming, ettractive kurope or Mexico Box 381, c/o The Nation. : : . 
S wom apartment. Bargair Furnished, un — a reggae ae = Classified Advertisers: | 
f ni ver near B kly H Yr il Gardens Ju WANTE D Telephone your ads by Monday, 4 [’.M | 
: ar ey ae © eatch the i esstand 
- amen TANTED Refreshing community in vicinity an - the issue on the nwe ‘ 
. > e ' raday. 

ROOM—FURNISHED like Westport, Conn., where two girls can ursday 
rent desvo us ine mprnateyy. Tennis, swimming. No | 62 cents a line of 6 words, minimur | 
— EI enmease ieee comme il opr A home owner—some kin- . aie A 3 | 
If Rm RENT Com ifftable room, twin beda, in dred spirit—or idk as. Vox 375, c/o The Nation. three lines, | 

quiet, liberal Aome of profe ssional person. - a Ss ce es | “ 2 . 
-_ mn! and At te r two congenial L ARG FE room, Long Island. Two young men. THE NATION, 20 Vesey St. 
4 june, July, August. Maximum one hour's | Telephone: COrtlandt 7-3330 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 





APARTMENTS—FURNISHED | in Westchester hills, one hour from New York. 
ae eens _. | NON-PROFIT project; cultured persons, High- LILLI PU T 
=e , -aepoat : ‘ ; est character, piped water, etc., power? Write . 
rok RENT, June 1 to Sept. 15—Attractive cot- C. Rick, Crompond Rd., Peekskill A A healthy, happy, homelike 
tage in Larchmont, 36 minutes from New A Solution for Depreciating Currency camp for 4 to 11 year olds. 
rk Fully furnished Four rooms, kitchen, A lovely h ideal 4 
. am Secluded ) 1 rod > . . love ° sur- : ul 
emg e ypims pare 4 vd Fee. eo : rl = oy ( OMPANION on weekend auto trips to coun- 4 ye 3 mountains, A 
€ ee on ie. Tom eienes to 200 4 try. No expense Lady music lover or very accessible. The entire staff is expertenced in the 
cation n snare OS : , musician preferred. Box 377, c/o The Nation. guidance of email children, Resident physic ~_ 
acres of public words All conveniences, Write aoe trained nurse Highly enterseed by edueator 
or telephone Jane Cornell, Mamaroneck 449. ase Parents. Group of 40. Booklet. RAymond ® 414 
. END Anne Josephson, 1880 University Ave., N 
Fe XCEPTIONALLY attractive 3 seam, apart. BEAUTIFUL NUDIST CAMP 
4 ment. all modern conveniences. 99th St. and ; a 
irouwdway. Sublet July, August, Sept. Box 371, Forty miles frem New York; all « utdoo | 
The Nation sports: most modern conveniences. Rates } CAMP CANADOHTA FOR ol ALS 
— —— very reasonable. Membership plan also ot = : 4 
fers fully equipped gymnasium and large tiled Lake Canadohta, R.D., Union City, Pa. 
(GREENWICH VILLAGE, W. 13th St. Dive pool in this city, For particulars apply to Established 1925. Modernly constructed. Weil | 
J rooms, floor through; cool, airy; Electrolux American Gymnosophical Associates, Room equipped Intellectual and spiritual appeal. | 
June eptember $75 monthly. Box 3743, c/o $12, 251 W. 42nd St. Tel, Wisconsin 7-6495. Select patronage Ages 6 to 16 years } 
we . For further information or literature ad | 


dress: D. L. Bazell, (M.D.), Director, 2814 
} Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
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BREEZEMONT 


| 

| A Guest House of unusual charm set on 
a huge estate in the Westchester Hills. 

Soles indoor and outdoor sports. 

} 


ATTRACTIVE SPRING RATES 


Less than one hour from our door 


to your office. An ideal place foe 


the commuter’s s dence 








Armonk, N. Y. Armonk Village 535 





ZINDOREST 
PARK 


MONROE, N.Y. Phone 300 
Formerly a milliomsire’s estate of 





oh oS raz i | 
(— © FOR SUMMER SPORT 
_. Come to Blue Mountain Lod 
ag tennis. Handball. Golf nearby 
Music. Planned programs. Dancing 
Reduced rates for May vacationists. 








Ask for details of our special “‘bungaiow’’ 
preposition for season week-enders (May-Sept.) 





Wek-end round = feres to Harmon: 
Grand Central—$1.50; 125th St.—$1.30. 
Tasi meets all trains at Harmon station 


BLUE MOUNTAIN 
Cee LODGE ws, J 














150 seres. beautifully 1 
Tennis, Handball courts. Swim- 
ming, boating, — Many 
more attractions. horses 
on premises. Nearby golf, 1% 
hours Erie R.B. or auto. Open 
all year. 


RED OAKS fis? Hishtnds 
New Jersey — 
Golf, riding, tennia, all outdoor activities, 150 
acre estate, private lake, beautiful country. 
Excellent food, spacious house, log fires. Just 
over the hour from New York by train of 
auto. Central Railroad of N. J. of Pean- 
sylvania to Red Bank. 
Management Mascha and Hyman Strunsky 











Telephone Atlantic Highlands, 264 











VA ATION in Wyoming on Hart’s Ranch, The 
) LL, located in a beautiful canyon of the 
A stream teeming with 
ainbow trout flows by the door. A _ geologist's, 
‘rtist’s and sportsman’s heaven. Saddle horses, 
ack trips, climbing. Good food, reasonable rates. 
Box 121, Lander, Wyoming. 


Vind River Mountains, 





RESTFUL and delightful vacation place only 

4 31 minutes by express from Penn. Station. 

e of the finest beaches on the Atlantic. Deli- 

us, simple, wholesome food. Special rates for 

Spring. Rieber’s Cottage, Belle Harbor, i 
lle Harbor 5-0089. 








[SUMMER HOMES _|| 








STONYBROOK MANOR 
in Westport, Conn. 
has several charming studio bungalows 
available for an ideal vacation for par- 
ents and children—open fire-places and 
all modern conveniences—tennis, hand- 
ball, swimming on grounds—golf and 
salt water beach nearby. Children’s ac- 
tivities directed by trained counsellors. 
Convenient Commutation. You may rent 
or buy on moderate terms. Stonybrook 
Manor. Flatiron Bidg., N. Y., Room 1105. 


Tel. GRam. 7-0042. Eves. WAt. 9-7166. 











IN THE ADIRONDACK WOODS 
iteen furnished cottages scattered over extensive 
ate estate adjoining two mile lake and sur- 
ied by State forests offer a vacation where 
tures beanties remain unspoiled. Cooking facili- 
s at all cottages, also meals or rooms at Big 
anty. Lake activities, trails to nearby peaks 
i tennis. Illustrated booklet. 
24Nk C, Hooper, Big Shanty, North River, N.Y. 





(( KOTON-ON-HUDSON — Offers home, 9 
4 rooms, 2 baths, sleeping porch, garden, near 
courts. June to Ocober, $425. Also other 
r homes, larger and smaller, MARGARET 





\NE, Croton 400. 
J "NE-MID-SEPTEMBER. Two  6-room mod- 
cottages, furnished. Beautiful surround- 


swimming, tennis, library. Bus service to 
tion Gaston and poultry produce. Also 

ind meals for summer guests. BROOK- 
11) Katonah, N. Y. 


VY ONTCLATR —furnished, for summer, mod- 
: ern, 8 rooms and 3 baths. Reasonable rent to 


right tenant, 121 Inwood Ave. Montclair 2-2380. 








CHESTERS’ ZUNBARG 
A delightful hide-away in the mountains invitin 
people of better taste. Wholesome food, delightfu 
companionship, all outdoor sports. Reduced rates. 


Woodbourne, N. Y. Tel. Falleburg 186-J 





Beaatiful country. Forty miles from Bronx. Ten- 

nis. Excellent food. wimming. Boating, 5 

minutes by house bus to lake. Kates reasonable. 
THE HIL-BERT > 


e » “We 
H. Friedberg Tel. Mahopac 953 


IVERSIDE INN, Seymour, Conn. On Lake 

Housatonic. 70 miles from Tennis, 
boating. Excellent meals. Special May rates 
weekly, and $3 per day, Also one to five room 
furnished bungalows for rent. Derby 639-2. 








FEW people having camp experience and own 

equipment, wishing to spend an economical 
vacation at an informal, rative, non-com- 
mercial camp on Maine coast, Address Box 337, 
c/o The Nation. 


THE OLD FASHION HOUSE 


Let me remind you, the first bird gets the hest 
bite Your summer reservations now. Congers, 
N. Y., Box 153 


BARLOW FARM 
On Candlewood Lake, Sherman, Conn. 
Charming colonial house, modernized, sixty acres wood- 
land, Berkshire feothills. Russian culsine personally 
supervised ina. Weekly rates $16. Weekend 
rates $3 daily. Information City Phone MAine 4-8276. 











OUNTAIN LODGE. Elevation 1500. Finest 

view in Vermont. Large library. May 
15. Limited accommodations. $15 week. Wells 
Brock, Middlesex, Vt. 


HELP WANTED 


ANTED for typing MS (aheut one month: 

$50.00) and for possible job next autumn 
tutoring talented girl: person with (1) PH.D. or 
equivalent; (2) Christian fair play and a 
(3) real knowledge of, and enthusiasm for, litera- 
ture. Send typed sheet of your own MS. Type- 
writer furnished by employer. Box 370, c/o 
The Nation. 











ANTED—Active youn people interested 

promoting sale national magazine of grow- 
iny political importance. Liberal commissions. 
Hox 376, c/o The Nation. 





XPERIENCED FARMER, for small poultry, 

produce farm, southern Dutchess County, 
connected with cooperative group. Farmer's wife 
to help rum house. Farmer of liberal or socialist 
tendencies preferred Give full exnerience and 
salary expected. Box 379, c/o The Nation. 

















O INSTRUCTION © | 


ee 








Manhattan School of Languages and Sciences 
113 West 57th St. Monday to Thursday, incl. 
Tel. COI, 5-8653 Hours 4 to 10 P.M. 
French, Russian, Spanish, English, etc. Chemistry, 
Physics, Biology, Mathematics, ete. Preparation 
for examinations. Tourist and summer courses. 


When ariting to advertisers please mention The Nation 
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ELDES 


author of You Can't 
Print That! gives you, 
in advance many of the 
facts that will be uncovered 
in the coming Investigation 

of the Munitions Industry 


IRON, BLOOD 
AND PROFITS 


Senator Nye says, “I wish this book 
might be very generally read. The 
intelligence it contains .. . will win 
abandonment of the insane armament 
programs in which the world is 
engaged todav.” Senator Capper 
says, “The best discussion of the 


armaments question |” 
i etinilntedeemem HARPERS 


Sold here without t. Ask 
Henry price list and a en a 


’ f 
ied CE Orge ss ec 
Books 


educated in social thought (says 

a ee lacke ac- 

quaintance with great writings of Henry George 
ROBERT SCHALKENBACH FOUND. ' 

15 Park Piace, New York . lee 

SUPPORTED &8Y ENDOWMENTS 
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|| GERMANY REVOLTS! Read 


THE FIRE 


by Joel Rustam 
OMORKOW, PUBLISHER: 


11 West 42 St, N.Y.C. 


Stampe or coin 250 


TRAVEL 

















SOVIET GRAND $346 u 
Russ aa Inclusive 


England—teningrad—Moseew—Veiga River Cities— 
Caueasus—Crimea—vU kraine—France 










NORTH CAPE AND SOVIET RUSSIA * 


Engiané—Norway—North Cape—Bweder up 
—Finiand—Soviet Russin—France 


GOMPASS 22". 
LOngacre 5-3070 


55 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 








POSITIONS WANTED 





TH <gateiatiog Editor of The Nation most 
eartily recommends an extremely competent 
and faithful woman bookkeeper cal Pn wt 
ae in ey to anyone needing the services 
of an a utely trustworthy em ee in these 
lines. Reply Box 344, c/o The Notion ss 





S THERE a position for college English teacher, 
. woman. exceptional ability, long experience; 
discharged because of independent personality and 
views. Box 369, c/o The Nation 
I AWYER, 33, six years practice, prior to five 
4 years business stay Europe, commanding four 
languages, seeks any employment where his know- 
ledge and experience are an advantage, Box 375 
c/o The Nation. j 7 


FLXPERIENCED WOMAN, theatrical man- 
ager, desires position as Business Manager 
ot summer theater. Box 378, c/o The Nation 
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As Thousands Cheer 


UROPE is full of marching armies: Public armies and private 
ones; brown shirts, black shirts, green and blue shirts, en- 
listed by prejudice and fed on nationalistic and racial hatreds 
that can lead only to war. And every day desperate men and 
women, worried, hungry, and tired, who have nothing to lose 
but their brains, exchange the painful right to think for an easy 
prejudice and join the ranks as thousands cheer. 


America has no such armies—yet. But their ranks already are 
forming. Already demagogues are collecting their thousands 
—here an unscrupulous priest, there an unscrupulous politician. 


The Nation, unlike demagogues, offers no panaceas. With 
every resource at its command it combats prejudice wherever 
it shows itself. In addition, The Nation attempts to clarify 
the pressing issues of the day in articles, editorials, and reviews 
by authoritative, stimulating writers in every field, including: 


Harold Laski John Strachey 


Kenneth Burke Stuart Chase 
James Rorty Ernest Gruening 


William Troy John Gunther 


A thirteen-week introductory subscription 
costs ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


THE NATION 20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 
For the inclosed $1 please enter my 13-week subscription at once. 


osena wee 


4 edbad ch daue ee 
Extra postage: Foreign, $1; Canadian 50c 
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